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PREVIEW 


F OR years I had been stuck in a bank, dreaming of a life of 
travel and adventure. 

My work at the bank consisted mainly of counting money, 
and I aspired to a life of art, a vocation which has little 
connection with the currency of the realm. 

When at length I made my break for freedom, about thirty 
years of spare time toil and study served as the foundation of 
my chosen profession. Added to this work was a certain 
hereditary talent and a kind of hypnotic spell which assailed 
me every time I clapped eyes on a piece of bare canvas, but 
my greatest asset in the new life was a powerful streak of 
inquisitiveness. 

This trait saved me from many insidious influences, and led 
me to some acquaintance with those endless pastures of know¬ 
ledge already thick with the browsing kine of art. 

I hurled myself into the great adventure with enthusiasm 
and soon achieved a modest reputation. 

Hard work and good advice accelerated my progress to such 
an extent that at length I became an art critic. 

This again changed the course of my life. 

In no time I had made more enemies than a football umpire. 
And, by an ironical twist of fate, the cause of the artists whom I 
criticised most adversely had always been espoused by the very 
newspaper for which I worked, a journal which, I regret to 
say, pursued at the time a conspicuously timid policy in all 
departments. Soon the management discovered that in the 
person of its art critic it had inadvertently clutched a viper to 
its bosom. 
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PREVIEW 


My critical career was abruptly terminated. 

Not to go into the painful details of the affair, it is enough 
to say that shortly afterwards I left Australia for the U.S.A. 

* * * 

I disembarked at the port of San Francisco, but sparsely 
equipped with dollars. 

An agent, who was trying to negotiate some paid lectures for 
me in New York, wrote that even if the lectures could be 
arranged, they would not begin for at least three months. 

Three months I had in which to get to New York. 

I decided to walk the distance. 

What better way to save dollars and see the country? 

The American Express Company undertook to send my 
surplus luggage to New York. 

I rolled a few necessities into a swag, shouldered my paint¬ 
box, and, taking a street-car out of town to the beach, struck 
out briskly along the road towards Los Angeles. 

The city of the angels lay due south whilst New York was 
to the east, but in a journey involving thousands of miles, six 
or seven hundred one way or another made little difference. 

Ten days it took me to reach Los Angeles. One hundred and 
fifty miles or so had been covered on foot, and as I had slept 
on beaches, in the bracken, or on the banks of creeks, I looked 
slightly the worse for wear. 

Few people go to Los Angeles for a rest cure, but that was 
what I needed most on arrival. 

Instead, there was the prospect of crossing the Mojave desert. 

My friends among the artists of Los Angeles said that I was 
crazy to even contemplate such an enterprise in the middle of 
summer. In no time, they told me, my body would be caked 
with salt and its juices drawn into the air to evaporate like 
methylated spirits left in an open can. 
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TRIAL BY TANDEM 

Their advice left me with the feeling that the Mojave desert 
was unsympathetic towards my designs. 

Having already been baked to a turn by a blazing sun which 
caught me on the cliffside near Big Sur, chased by seals when 
I tried to cool off among the rocks and seaweed of the freezing 
Pacific, and lost in the dead of night in a creek-bed near San 
Luis Obispo, my immediate appetite for adventure had been 
appeased. 

I was delighted, therefore, to be honourably delivered from 
the dilemma by a stroke of fate. 

One morning I received a telephone call from San Francisco. 

It was from a friend in need. She was driving her car across 
America and needed company. Would I care to come back to 
San 'Francisco and drive with her? 

I had first met Ellen in Melbourne, in the bank, in fact, 
where she also had been imprisoned by circumstance. As I had 
longed to live by my art, so she had aspired to the stage. Wc 
used often to meet and compare progress. 

Then she achieved some success on the Australian stage, 
and soon afterwards left for America. 

Now she was an American citizen. 

I caught a Greyhound bus back to San Francisco the next 


# * * 

Five weeks later Ellen and I were married in the City Flail 
of New York. 

Our trip across the continent had been exciting — judged 
even by American standards. One incident — when wc had 
accidentally become involved with a gang of racketeers in the 
State of Nevada — had been so sensational that I had written 
a story 'about it. 

As soon as we arrived in New York I submitted my story, 
with appropriate illustrations, to a large firm of magazine 
publishers. 
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The ensuing contract kept me busy for almost a year, and 
made it possible for us to go to Europe. 

In New York, in the first days of our married life, we 
experienced extreme heat — when our apartment building 
caught on fire — and extreme cold, when the greatest snow- 
blizzard in history paralysed the traffic of the fabulous city for 
four days. 

But we loved New York; to us it was a city of dreams. 

During the season we attended the openings of all the 
exhibitions at the Museum of Modem Art, and the lectures at 
the Art Students’ League. We haunted the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Public Library. 

We both learnt a great deal, and we made some wonderful 
friends among the artists. 

It was a sad business, leaving. 

But the lure of the Old World was irresistible. 

Our youth had been left in Australia, America had rounded 
off our adolescence, and in the Old World we hoped to achieve 
maturity in our thinking. 

When the time came we embarked on the “Marine Marlin," 
a land of amphibious army barracks, bound for Southampton, 
Le Havre and Bremen. 

Ten days later we disembarked at Le Havre and boarded the 
boat train for Paris. 

This is where our story really begins. 
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PRELUDE IN PARIS 



W HEN we stepped off the train at the Gare Saint Lazare 
two thoughts were uppermost in our minds, to plunge 
into the art world of Paris and to see as much of the 
rest of Europe as we could at the least possible cost. 

The first of these projects was assisted through a lucky acci¬ 
dent of timing; a few weeks after we arrived, the First Inter¬ 
national Congress of Art Critics assembled at the pavilion of 
UNESCO, some French artists enthusiastically introduced us 
to the organisers, and I was invited to attend the Congress as 
an Australian delegate. The eight-day session was splendidly 
organised; it was attended by critics from thirty-five countries, 
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TRIAL BY TANDEM 

and it opened more doors to the art world of France than we 
could normally have expected to enter in a year. Famous French 
artists, usually as elusive as lyre birds, invited us to their 
ateliers. 

We met George Braque, the first Cubist painter, Fernand 
liger, who had found his inspiration in man’s contact with 
machines, Ossip Zadkine the sculptor, and the Australian-born 
Edouard Goerg, winner of the International Hallmark prize. 
The artists of Paris! 

The city where the artist is an uncrowned king! 

Artists, students everywheic. Thousands of them. They had 
come from Brazil and Spain and Africa and Australia and 
America and England and Java and Siam and Italy and Aus¬ 
tria and Hungary and Sweden and Holland and Norway and 
every country you could think of. 

On Sundays they deckled the smooth edges of the Seine 
and overflowed with their easels and paint boxes into the gar¬ 
dens of the Tuileries: they strayed upwards from the Right 
Bank to crest the hills of Montmartre: they straggled across the 
Left Bank to their haunts in Montparnasse: they harried the 
professors of L’Ecole des Bcaux-Arts, Julian’s, and other Ate¬ 
liers: they crowded the small restaurants with their models, in 
search of cheap food: they cluttered the boulevard caf6s, Aux 
Deux Magots and Caf£ Flore, with their beards, to bask in the 
reflected lustre of the Existentialists. On festive occasions they 
donned their war-paint and paraded the streets and stopped the 
traffic, or gathered at the Caf6 du D6me in Montparnasse to 
collect funds for their revels. 

They thronged the museums, copying the masterpieces in 
the Louvre, worshipping Picasso at Le Mus^e National d'Art 
Modeme, viewing with mixed feelings the French masters in 
the Petit Palais, wavering before the Post-Impressionists at the 
Jeu de Paume and turning disdainfully on their heels at the 
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sight of Monet’s water-lily pond at the Orangerie. Such was 
the fashion among them. 

And not only were they tolerated in Paris—they were treated 
with respect. 

Before the war the art dealers were reputed to have netted 
fifteen million American dollars a year France through the 
sale of pictures alone; and since the Liberation there was no 
doubt that the figure had greatly risen. Art in France was a 
major industry. 

Tolerated? Why the artists of Paris were as closely protected 
as Australia’s koala bear—except that they didn't get quite as 
much to eat. 

* * * 

One afternoon we stopped a little way from an artist painting 
in the gardens of the Tuileries. We sat down on a park sea,, 
and watched. The artist, who had planted his easel squarely in 
the centre of the broad gravel path, was painting at a furious 
rate, as though he felt that at any moment his subject might 
escape. Actually it ivas changing with greater rapidity than 
usual. The edge of a great black cloud was travelling swiftly 
upwards from the horizon, gathering volume at every second. 

The artist was working furiously against the breaking of 
the storm, his brush travelling back and forth across the can¬ 
vas with the rapidity of a windscreen wiper: a bird could not 
have picked up grain faster than that artist flicked the colours 
from his palette. 

He was surrounded by an enthuiastic group of kibitzers, en¬ 
thusiastically looking, as kibitzers do. 

Suddenly, as though construing his presence there as an 
act of aggression, the heavens opened and the rain came 
down like a deluge. The spectators sought cover in all direc¬ 
tions. Not so the artist; he never slackened pace, even to pro¬ 
tect his colour box. He just stood there painting furiously 
on. 
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TRIAL BY TANDEM 

Nothing existed for that man but his painting-kibitzers, 
rain, thunder, lightning—nothing. 

Near us, with his back against the trunk of a tree, and his 



£ YVCU^a, a,' X 'a,cC 

head protected ty an umbrella, stood one of the kibitzers~an 
elderly man with a small tuft of white beard. Shifting from 

TV!? ot J° anothe ^> k was obvious that he was greatly agi¬ 
tated by the spectacle of the artist in the rain. Finally he made 
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PRELUDE IN PARIS 


a decision; he sprinted nimbly across the streaming gravel and 
held half of his umbrella over the artist. 

He just stood there like a faithful retainer, guarding Art 
from the elements, stood there until the picture was finished. 

Where else in the whole world could such a thing have 
happened? 

In what other city would an elderly gentleman have ex¬ 
posed himself to the rigours of belligerent nature for the sake 
of Art? 

Nowhere but in Paris. For the artist is Paris. 

"A country is known by the art it produces.” So said Dis¬ 
raeli the great statesman. 

And here in Paris: Art is Life, and Life is Long—and never 
the twain shall part. 

* * * 

Greatly assisted by the initial impetus from the Congress of 
Art Critics, we bit voraciously into the art life of Paris. The 
museums, the galleries, the schools, the print shops, the book 
stalls, the cafes became our haunts. My appetite for drawing 
increased, in the atmosphere of the boulevards, to gargantuan 
proportions. It became impossible to appease it. 

Ah! The thrill of that first spring in Paris. 

We lived on the Left Bank—at the little Hotel Ricamier on 
Place St. Sulpice. In the mornings we awoke to the ringing of 
the bells of the great church of St. Sulpice; the bells that 
Victor Hugo heard on his wedding day; the bells that accom¬ 
panied Robespierre when he attended the church as best man 
to the friend whom he afterwards had sent to the guillotine. 
Inside the church was the organ on which Mozart had 
played. . . . 

Our windows overlooked the Place; it was reputed to be the 
quietest square in Paris, but we found it the scene of perpetual 
innocent activity. Always there were children: children on rol- 
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ler skates, children feeding the pigeons, children bowling their 
hoops, children playing ball games or splashing in the foun¬ 
tain; and always, on Sundays, crowds of children gathering 
outside the church for one kind of celebration or another. 
Even a funeral, however solemnly conducted, could not en¬ 
tirely escape the constant an of festivity. 

No meals were served at the little hotel, so in the mornings 
we used to walk round the corner of the church to a small 
•patisserie where we practised our French on the hostess and 
enjoyed our ca(e au lait and croissant in the cheerful sur¬ 
roundings. On sunny days Ellen would lake her basket to 
the market of St. Germain and buy things for our lunch which 
we would eat in the nearby gardens of the Luxembourg. 

Lesjardins du Luxembourg. Surely the most charming public 
gardens in the whole world? 

Tiny carrousels and ancient rocking horses, the marionette 
theatre, the children sailing their boats on the little lake with 
the fountain playing in the centre, the old nren feeding the 
birds, the card players grouped on their slender chairs like the 
devotees of some strange cult, the intense concentration of the 
bowlers and the croquet players, espaliered trees, trained fan¬ 
like on their wires, the old ladies in their block dresses, the 
lovers strolling beneath the trees, the gentle evening shadows 
playing among the chestnuts, the soft carpel of blossom under¬ 
foot, and in the corners, quietly reading, the students of the 
Sorbonne. . . 

In the warm evenings we would dine with our friends in 
one of the student-frequented cafes, and after codec, we would 
walk in the balmy Parisian night. . . 

Not the early morning, when the gargons, with their long 
white aprons and huge feet, stack the chairs and sweep the 
cafes: not mid-day, when Paris dons its morning face and goes 
out to shop: not the aperitif hour, when philosophies are born 
to the clink of long stemmed glasses. 
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But the Paris night. So soft, so mysterious, so rich, so truly 
beautiful. It is Prussian blue and yellow, with red accents, the 
night-time in Paris—as the French painter, Marquet, has 
painted it, with its shapely silhouettes and reflections in the 
Seine. 
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SKIRMISHINGS 



T HE season had moved from spring to early summer, and 
already everyone who could a [lord it was leaving Paris for 
the south. 

It was time to think about the second of our projects—to 
scour Europe. 

From our hotel room windows we could see the people of 
Paris riding their bicycles round the square, for in Paris every¬ 
one rides a bicycle, even the agents with their batons and 
peaked caps and the priests with their round hats, enormous 
feet and cloaks billowing out behind them. 
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Among the bicycles we observed many tandems. 

A tandem? Why not try a tandem? 

That was the answer to our problem. 

The next morning found us searching the bicycle shops. . . 

“What I can never understand,” said Ellen, "is how anyone 
ever discovered that it was possible to go along on only two 
wheels.” We had bought our tandem, but Ellen, who could 
not ride a bicycle, was viewing the prospect of an extended tour 
on it with natural misgivings. 

* * * 

Our tandem was painted green, stream-lined and covered 
with chromium-plated controls. The exact function of these 
controls was an almost insoluble mystery to me, a circumstance 
which later became the cause of some family disharmony and 
almost of disaster. The frame of the machine was cast in one 
piece, a feature which enabled it to bend in the middle when 
going round corners and to respond to emergency manoeuvres 
without coming to pieces. 

It had six gears, two headlights, luggage carriers back and 
front and a speedometer attached to the front wheel-hub by 
a piece of string. 

To us, who knew nothing about bicycles, these mechanical 
gadgets inspired confidence. The more of them we discovered 
the more extensive our itinerary became, until by the time we 
go down to studying maps, we had decided to ride the tandem 
to the south of Italy. 

In Paris, the bicycle, like the mink coat in New York, is 
plentiful but held in high esteem, and as everybody knows the 
Tour de France is the sporting event of the year and the aspira¬ 
tion of every cyclist. This event in fact brought us some rather 
obliquely reflected glory. For in the eyes of the French, since 
we were Australians, there hovered behind us on our tandem 
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the glorious shadow of the Australian champion and former 
idol of Paris, Hubert Opperman. 

Actually hovering behind me, of course, was the physical 
fact of my wife, Ellen, who pedalled half way across Europe 
without being able to ride a bicycle. This was a performance 
(which the logical French were the first to appreciate) that 
not even Opperman could better. 

I bought our tandem complete, as a going concern, and as 
it cost some twenty-eight pounds I was determined to go with 
it. 

The bicycle merchant, who sold it to me, lived on the out¬ 
skirts of Paris, and to get it to Place St. Sulpice, it was neces¬ 
sary to traverse Paris diagonally. 

I had not ridden a bicycle for iwenLy years—and never be¬ 
fore a tandem. I mounted the machine to the accompaniment 
of much earnest advice from the onlookers. Then I kicked 
myself off, went bouncing dangerously round the comer, and 
plunged into the traffic of Paris. 

* * * 

It is true that the tourist, on first viewing the traffic of Paris, 
goes up on his toes with a hissing intake of breath. Death, it 
seems to him, dances impatiently at every crossroads. lie sees 
wax-moustached chauffeurs in their taxicabs, rushing at each 
other at full speed, autobus parting the lesser traffic as the 
prow of a battleship parls the waves, motor cycles crackling 
nastily to and fro, and a shoal of glittering bicycles darting 
about like minnows in a turbulent stream. 

No matter that the car of the tourist is soothed by the musi¬ 
cal toot of the vehicles, or that, at every corner, an agent non- 
chalently twirls his baton, the eye of the tourist carries his agi¬ 
tation deep into his diaphragm and thence to his toes, which 
tense themselves into a convulsive spring to support his weight 
sur les fointes like a ballet dancer. 
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But if the onlooker is thus affected, the participant, be he 
piloting a craft large or small, seems happily unaware of his 
danger. 

He soon discovers that in the apparent confusion there is 
a kind of crazy rhythm, which, if he is to survive, he must 
identify with himself. 

So it was with me, that after the first few tentative leaps 
across the cobblestones, during which, having no rear rider to 
my tandem, I felt like a steeplechaser with too much spring 
in his hind legs, I drifted homewards on a stream of miscel¬ 
laneous traffic to the accompaniment of nothing more alarming 
than the spasmodic ticking of my own heart. And by the time 
I reached Place St. Sulpice, which was being anxiously scanned 
by Ellen from our window, my heart beat was no louder than 
the exhaust "pops” of the average motor cycle, and my grip on 
the handlebars had eased to that of a bulldog guarding a fairly 
well prized bone. 

"Here it is!” I cried triumphantly, “the machine that is to 
take us from Paris to Pompeii!” 

But I saw by the expression on Ellen’s face that, in my love 
of alliteration, the name of our approximate destination had 
been ill chosen. 


* * * 

At the modest little HAtcl Ricamier our friend and adviser 
on municipal law and other civic matters was the man-of-all- 
work who was locally known as Le Garmon Jean. 

He was tall and bespectacled and looked more like a membei 
of the French Academic than an hotel porter. 

Le Gargon Jean had first impressed his personality upon 
us over the question of a bath. We had arrived at the H6tel 
Ricamier bearing the usual stains of lengthy rail travel, and 
the last hour of our journey had been spent in pleasurable an- 
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ticipation of a warm, refreshing bath. I communicated this idea 
to Le Gargon Jean the instant he deposited the last item 
of baggage in our room. He listened to the request in obvious 
astonishment. 

“Whew!” he said, shivering violently and shaking his apron, 
"L'eau froide, L’eau tres {wide"l 

This reaction sold Ellen, who cannot take a cold bath, on 
the idea of a warm sponge in the wash basin which stood, to¬ 
gether with the bidet, in curtained seclusion in one corner 
of our room. But I had been brought up in the strict belief 
that there is no substitute for total immersion: I insisled on the 
bath, froide or fas froide. Le Gargon Jean could hardly believe 
his ears; however he accepted the verdict with a fatalistic air 
and took me to the floor above, where I was left waiting out¬ 
side a door while he went in search of the key. 

"Voila monsieur!" he said, returning with a key large enough 
to have opened the gates of Versailles. He preceded me into 
the bathroom and removed from a small bath a dust sheet 
which was obviously unused to disturbances of this nature. 

He turned on the tap marked "chaude." 

Nothing happened. 

Then he turned on the tap marked "froide" and behold! 
After a few gurgles of protest, l’eau chaude gushed gloriously 
forth! ' ' J 

Le Gargon Jean beamed like a miner who has just struck 
gold. He put his finger under the tap to make certain that it 
was really warm; then he drew himself up to his full six feet 
odd and indicated the bath with a dramatic gesture. 

"Voila monsieur!" he said. “ L'eau chaude! J.’cau inis chaude!" 

Soon Le Gargon Jean had become our friend and confidant. 

He gazed admiringly at our latest purchase. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, "it is a ‘Remy.’ This kind of bicyclatte 
have been used much in the Tour de France. And now you 
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must obtain the licence. For the licence you must to the 
Mairie which stands on the other side of the Place." 

I went to the Mairie. 

“For the bicyclette," an official told me, "you must obtain 
the stamp. You may obtain the stamp at the cafe, tahac." 

Three successive cafes tabac were out of stamps for bicyclettes, 
but I managed to track down the stamp at the fourth. It cost 
me ninety francs, but nobody could tell me what I had to 
do with it —nor did I ever find out. Even Le Gargon Jean 
failed me there. 

He redeemed his reputation however by finding us a home 
for the tandem when it was not in use. For the sum of seven 
hundred francs per month, we were able to garage it and store 
all our surplus baggage, beneath a large tarpaulin in the ground- 
floor “apartment’’ of the lady who conducted the toilette pour 
messieurs et dames in a corner of the Place. 

Thus, with our tandem, we established our means of cheap 
locomotion: our cheap accommodation had already been taken 
care of. 

In New York we had joined the International Youth Hos¬ 
tels organisation, the organisation which maintains, throughout 
Europe, the British Isles and America, a series of hostels where 
members can find accommodation at a minimum of cost. 

In France it is known as Les Aubergcs de la Jeunesse and 
to travellers such as ourselves its membership card is of in¬ 
estimable value. 

Our next consideration was equipment; as well as the things 
•one normally thinks of when embarking on this kind of enter¬ 
prise wc discovered that certain items were absolutely essential. 

Things such as: a frying pan, an electric torch, a billycan 
■and a small spirit stove. 

We discovered how necessary these things were through the 
simple expedient of not having them. 

The omission cost us dear. 
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If I were asked now I would say that these are practically 
the only essentials; that is, unless you happen to belong to the 
fastidious class of society that likes frequent changes of clothes, 
protection from the elements, cosmetics, civilised living and 
all that kind of thing. . . Ellen belongs to this class. 

Sometimes, writing to her friends, she says: "I love my hus¬ 
band, but nobody could call him a well groomed man . . . 

As this remark shows to those who can read between the 
lines, there was some discussion as to what wc should, and 
should not, take with us on the trip; and when, eventually, I 
threw in the sponge in the usual manner and we embarked, 
figuratively speaking, our gunwales almost touched the water 
line. 

Distributed as evenly as possible on our luggage carriers, as 
well as along the whole length of the tandem, was one hundred 
and twenty pounds of equipment. 

In our pockets were our passports, our visas for Italy (ob¬ 
tained after a three-day action comparable to the storming of 
the Bastille), and our cards of membership to the "Auberges cle 
la Jeunesse." 

We had, I repeat, neither the spirit stove, the billycan nor 
the frying pan, omissions which subsequently caused some 
pretty solid depredations into the petty cash. 

A friend came and took some photographs as evidence that 
we had actually embarked. He took them in a spirit of ribaldry 
not entirely in accord with our mood, which, although optim¬ 
istic, was not without misgivings, especially on the part of 
Ellen, who, as I have said, had never been on a bicycle before, 
and, to this day, never has learnt to ride one. 

However the assembled company got her feet planted in the 
pedals, and we kicked off on our three thousand kilometre 
journey to Italy. 

"Bonne fromenade!” called Le Gargon Jean as we pedalled 
away. 



i 

REPARATIONS AND THE 
LEGIONNAIRE OF 
“LE PETIT CHASSEUR” 



W E cruised boldly round the square of St. Sulpice, turned 
into Rue Bonaparte, and made nearly half a kilometre 
without mishap. 

Then, immediately in front of the autobus stop at St. Ger¬ 
main de Pres, the busiest intersection on the Left Bank, we 
came to grief. 

Ellen misunderstood a sudden manoeuvre which required an 
immediate response from both riders, and her innocent counter- 
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move assisted by the one hundred and twenty pounds of bag¬ 
gage which took her side, brought us low. 

Falling off a tandem was a novel accident in Paris —we had 
literally to fight off the crowd of helpers. 

Our second attempt took us nearly a hundred yards along 
the cobblestones of the Quai Saint Bernard where suddenly 
there occurred a noise like hundreds of soda syphons being 
operated in unison and the handle-bars started to behave like 
pneumatic drills. 

Our front tyre had blown out. . . . 

* * * 

There is nothing that the French do not understand about 
bicycles. Paris on Sundays is a veritable carnival of bicycles. 

They swarm like locusts across the gay metropolis, trans¬ 
porting half the population of the city on their resilient frames. 

Their variety is infinite. Cycle apparatus is used to propel 
ice-cream outfits, home-made automobile bodies and all kinds 
of improvised variations. They are ridden from upright, crouch¬ 
ing, standing, leaning or prone positions. Extended tandems 
accommodate whole families, mother, father and two or three 
children all dressed alike, the children perched happily on 
handle-bars, centre-bars, or reclining in trailers attached to the 
rear of the outfit. 

Squeaky old rattle-traps held together with odd pieces of 
wire rub shoulders with smartly painted machines equipped 
with tiny engines. 

In short, you see every conceivable kind and condition of 
bicycle that a thrifty, petrol hungry, practical people can de¬ 
vise. 

And all this may be observed in Paris on Sundays. 

Therefore it is natural to imagine that Monday is the day 
on which the bicycle repairer will reap his harvest. 

But he does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, Monday 

no 
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is the day on which he chooses to rest from his labours. Just 
try to find a bicycle repairer in Paris on a Monday and see 
how you get on. On that day there is not a bicycle repairer to 
be seen; nor is he to be seen on Sunday or for the several 
hours of the lunch period of any other day. 

But Monday is the day we are concerned with for it was on 
a Monday that our tyre blew out on the Quai St. Bernard. It 
was raining at the time, a circumstance which would have pre¬ 
vented me from mending the puncture myself, even if I had 
known how. 

After arranging to meet me at the Gare de Lyon, Ellen went 
off in a taxi with the baggage. 

I then gathered the above information about bicycle 
repairers. 

Anyone who has carried a flat-tyred tandem round Paris 
looking for bicycle repairers on a rainy Monday will under¬ 
stand that my opinion of this independent tradesman was 
strongly affected, and that even my enthusiasm for cycling 
itself received a considerable setback. 

In the end I gave up the unequal stmggle and took the 
machine to the Gare de Lyon, where I bought it a ticket for 
Fontainebleau. Ellen was in the railway restaurant sorting out 
the baggage. 

"We have too much,” she said. "You will have to get a taxi 
and take some of it back to Place St. Sulpice." 

I felt like a criminal returning to the scene of his crime, 
but I managed to sneak in and out of our baggage depository 
at St. Sulpice without attracting too much notice. 

The taxi got me back to the Gare de Lyon just in time to 
catch the train for Fontainebleau. 

For the greater part of the journey I listened to Ellen philoso¬ 
phising at length on the subject of people who embark on two 
or three thousand kilometre bicycle tours without checking 
their tyres and tubes. But I forgave her on the grounds that 
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life in America had made her susceptible to statistics, the 
meat and drink of the average American business promoter. 

At Fontainebleau, as well as a forest and a fine ch&teau, one 
finds a superior breed of bicycle mechanic to those in Paris. In 
no time we had discovered an excellent ■magasin four la repara¬ 
tion des bicyclettes where an efficient mechanic removed our 
tandem tyres and exposed the tubes to the light of early even- 
ing. 

We were shocked; the tubes were as full of holes as a shot¬ 
gun target. The new tubes cost two or three hundred francs 
apiece, but as this proved to be the only tyre-and-tube trouble 
we had on the whole journey, they were cheap enough. 

* !)! * 

The membership card of the Auberges de la Jeunessa marks 
the traveller in France as an Internationalist at heart; as one 
wishing to meet and mix with people from every country; as 
a student who has earned for himself the pseudonym of Travel¬ 
ler rather than that of Tourist. Also, in the purely material 
sense, it pays. It saves the traveller from scattering his money 
to the four winds, as the stranger is so apt to do in Europe. 

The ages of Aubergists begin at seventeen or eighteen, and 
end when they are no longer able to totter about the country¬ 
side on two feet; but the average age is about twenty-four, and 
in some countries, Switzerland for example, the organisation 
sets an age limit. 

But generally speaking the term "youth” symbolises the 
spirit rather than the flesh. 

Neither Ellen nor I was eighteen, nor were we near the 
tottering age; we were, we felt, at the perfect time of life to 
be able to appreciate the organisation to its fullest extent, for 
we were neither too young to decry the appellation of "youth," 
nor too old to be able to live up to it. 
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The qualifications which make one a good Aubergist are (be¬ 
sides payment of the small membership fee) the desire to ex¬ 
change ideas with the “youth" of all nations, and a willingness 
to behave like an Aubergist, that is to say, energetically and 
without complaint. 

Cosmopolitan thinking is essential—the only alternative is 
not to think at all, for every Aubergist is a kind of unofficial 
diplomat, either a good or bad ambassador for his country, and 
every single one can add to, or subtract from, the cause of In¬ 
ternational Harmony. “Love (and respect) thy neighbour . . ." 
is the basic principal of the organisation, for as soon as one 
crosses the threshold of an Auberge one is involved in inter¬ 
national community living. 

Unless it stands in a remote place, well off the beaten track, 
each Auberge is presided over by a P ere Auberge, a kind of 
benevolent organiser-manager who sets his transient flock daily 
chores, enforces the law, acts as host, and repairs and maintains 
the equipment of the Auberge. 

The Pdre Auberge is always a strong-minded and resource¬ 
ful character—as, indeed, he needs to be. He is the “father” of 
a high-spirited and enterprising flock which hearkens only to 
intelligent leadership. 

Usually he conducts a small store on the premises. 

Now the organisation was getting into its post-war stride: 
old bombed buildings had been taken over, and often wc found 
the P&re Auberge engaged in the work of restoration. 

In such close proximity to Paris, it was natural that the 
Auberge at Fontainebleau should he crowded, and arriving late 
as wc did, we were lucky to get the last two beds. 

The Auberge was a hive of activity: the “youth” of all 
nations was cooking, washing dishes, bathing, singing, talking, 
translating, unpacking, comparing notes, planning, writing, 
eating, introducing itself, combing its hair, laughing and be¬ 
having generally like a hive of ants before rain. 
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Softened up by our strenuous day’s work with the tandem, 
we slept like wharf labourers. 

Early next morning we rode through the beautiful forest of 
Fontainebleau to Barbizon. The bill for our night’s lodging at 
the Auberge had come to about two shillings. 

The sun shone, our wheels hummed like well-oiled buzz 
saws, the forest was carpeted with flowers, and everywhere 



were fragments of the scenery made famous by the French 
painters of the early nineteenth century. 

But the village of Barbizon, cradle of Millet, Theodore Rous¬ 
seau, Corot and other painters of the Barbizon school, was 
plagued with tourists avid for souvenirs and catered for by 
packs of souvenir vendors avid for tourists. Great bus loads 
of the tourists were continuously debussed, fleeced, and dis¬ 
patched to the next depot, where, doubtless, they were thor¬ 
oughly “processed” before being returned to their various domi¬ 
ciles. 

Near the cottage of Millet, whose door that unhappy painter 
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had defended for so long from the ravages of the proverbial 
wolf, we were stopped by a white-coated waiter and shepherded 
into a large garden restaurant. 

"Do not be alarmed at the prices on the menu,” he said 
suavely, “we will make for you a special offer.” 

He went into consultation with the head waiter and of¬ 
fered to reduce the real piice of the lunch to fourteen hundred 
francs (about twenty-eight shillings). Over his shoulder we 
both distinctly heard the ghost of Millet give a hollow groan. 
Probably the painter had received little more than that for his 
best picture, and the equivalent amount then would have kept 
his fourteen hungry children for a month. 

We escaped to less disturbing pastures; so little were we dis¬ 
turbed in fact, in these new pastures, that our suspicions were 
aroused. They were correct—we were lost. Not irretrievably 
however; we retraced our steps and soon regained the highway. 

The day was closing in, no retarding upgrades impeded our 
progress, and we rode non-stop from Fontainebleau to Moret. 

+ * * 

Before the war, Moret was one of those delightful villages 
in which sundry famous stars of French stage and opera con¬ 
ducted their amours, while producers and impressarios fumed 
with rage in Paris and the entire police force of France 
scoured the countryside looking for them. 

A broad stream flowed gently through the village, its waters 
filled with enticing and elusive fish, its edges festooned with 
ducks paddling among the tecds, its banks gently echoing the 
chatter of the village women at their washing. 

But the war had left a bitter taste in the mouths of the 
people, and great trucks and sleek automobiles, symbols of 
post-war corruption, roared through the village at dangerous 
speeds, shaking the remaining buildings to their foundations. 
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Strangers were no longer welcome there; besides it was too 
dose to Paris and people rarely asked for accommodation. 

My enquiries brought me at length to an unpretentious- 
looking wine shop, open in the front, and divided by a row of 
intervening tables from a darkened interior. On a hanging sign, 
beneath an ancient, faded advertisement for accommodation, 
was the name, “Le Petit Chasseur.” 

At a small table sat a tall young man cooking something on 
the kind of miniature spirit stove which, as I say, is so essen¬ 
tial to the economically inclined traveller, and which we, in 
our ignorance, had neglected to buy in Paris. 

Behind a small bar stood the proprietor of "Le Petit Chas¬ 
seur,” but in answer to my enquiry for accommodation he re¬ 
plied with an emphatic “No!” 

He was one of those small, delicately boned Frenchmen 
with bright eyes and positive tastes. He could have been an in¬ 
trepid veteran of the Foreign Legion. As it was he proved to 
be an intrepid defender against any attempt to invade the 
precincts of "Le Petit Chasseur.” 

However the young man at the table came to the rescue 
by flinging across a casual remark which paved the way for 
further discussion. I seized my opportunity. “Le Petit Chas¬ 
seur,” I argued warmly, had been indicated to me as the only 
possible place for accommodation, and it was too late for my 
wife and myself to ride to the next village on our tandem. 

At this juncture the battle was joined by the mistress of 
the house, a tiny, vivacious character, who appeared as if by 
magic and took the opposite side of the argument to her hus¬ 
band. 

She spoke for five minutes without pausing for breath, and 
it was obvious that the intrepid "legionnaire” was in danger 
of ignominiously biting the dust, I thereupon sprang to his 
defence, and thus, cunningly changed one who might have 
been an implacable enemy, into a staunch friend. We shook 
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hands ceremoniously and he helped me inside with the tan¬ 
dem, much to the relief of Ellen who had been guarding it 
on the bridge, like Horatio, from the determined assault of 
the village children. 

The “legionnaire” then poured us a couple of double pemods 
and wc drank his health. The Belgian doctor, for such the 
young man at the table turned out to be, joined us and we 
had several more pemods. The pernod is the contemporary 
version of absinthe and is an insidious beverage. 

Soon we were all the best of friends; the Belgian doctor 
abandoned his cooking, and we repaired to the caf6 next door, 
where the “legionnaire” had already ordered a meal. 

The meal concluded with some excellent wine, over which 
wc were joined by the cafd proprietor and his family and a man 
in a black peaked cap such as one always sees in illustrations 
to popular stories about France. He was accompanied by a boy 
with a hessian bag; they were on their way to the station to 
collect a pig, and had stopped in at the cafe for liquid re¬ 
freshment. 

Our party then repaired back to “Lc Petit Chasseur” where 
the Belgian doctor had prepared some Belgian coffee on his 
Belgian stove. 

Here the night might have ended, had not matters been 
taken in hand by the mistress of “Le Petit Chasseur.” She 
was the kind of woman for whom any legionairc would have 
willingly laid down his life. She took charge of the party and 
announced that wc were to visit some friends of hers who 
lived on the river bank below. 

In the darkness wc stumbled down a pebble-strewn path 
to a tall house whose gabled roof was silhouetted against the 
sky. 

Evidently visitors were not expected, for, although the hour 
was not yet midnight, our hostess, valiantly supported by her 
"legionnaire,” shouted and pounded upon the door in vain for 
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half an hour or more. Meanwhile the rest of the party was 
hoping vaguely to he spared the embarrassment of talcing the 
occupants of the house from their beds in the middle of the 
night for no valid reason. But no slumbers could withstand the 
effects of the present determined assault, and suddenly an up¬ 
stairs window' shot peevishly skywards, and a nightcapped 
head, looking like the head of David Balfour’s uncle, appeared 
and demanded our business. 

Soon the door below was opened and wc entered a small bar 
parlour, where we sat, feeling ill at ease. 

Despite a lively monologue, delivered by the “legionnaire’s” 
wife, it took several pemods to thaw us out. 

Suddenly there was a scuffling noise from without and the 
man in the black cap appeared, with his pig safely in the hes¬ 
sian bag and the boy at his heels. He was in need of further 
refreshment and had seen the light in the parlour. The pig 
emerged from its sack, curled itself up at Ellen’s feet and 
fell into a fitful sleep. At odd moments it emitted dismal sounds 
as though in the throes of some swinish nightmare. The torpor 
of the pig was matched by that of the lady of the house who 
kept nodding her head and dropping her glass. We had the un¬ 
comfortable feeling that each broken glass was an expensive 
but very audible request for us to leave; but the "legionnaire,” as 
well as his lady, were now well into their stride; they showed 
no desire to go, and it was obvious that the man in the black 
cap and his retinue warmly supported this decision. 

When at length we got back to "Le Petit Chasseur,” and to 
our room (which, incidentally, had been prepared like a bridal 
suite), the roosters were crowing and the birds twittering in 
the trees. 

Such was our introduction to life in a French village. 
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T I IE village of Moiet had inspired the impressionist painter, 
Sisley, to some of his finest works, and next morning, in my 
ignoiancc, I went forth to till the same ground. Or rather, I 
should say, to reap a harvest without pieliminary labour. Soon 
f was in trouble. The subject was so picturesque that seductive 
features of it assailed me from every side. 

Farm carts, painted a brilliant ultramarine blue, rumbled 
past carrying peasant drivers sitting on loads of hay. Straw 
hats, shaped like scoops, crowned the heads of other peasants 
coming into town for provisions. The bridge, the river, the 
boats, the fishermen, the women at their washing, and a thou¬ 
sand other colourful accents danced piovokingly against the 
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background of Sisley’s Moret, until the colours on my paper 
had become a hopeless muddle of gouache, and all hope of 
organisation had dissolved into the atmosphere. Perhaps I would 
have struggled on to the bitter end, as I had done so often 
before, had not another element entered the fray. 

Suddenly I was surrounded by a horde of children, doubt¬ 
less the same that Ellen had fought ofF so valiantly the even¬ 
ing before. All were anxious to help the good work along; n. 
doubt they thought my gouache was a glamorised species of 
mud pie, and my mood was such that I found it difficult to 
refrain from entering into the fun. 

However they wrought such havoc with my already de¬ 
pleted paint tubes, my brushes and my paper, that I packed 
up and beat a hasty though fairly dignified retreat. 

My thoughts, as I went into a small wine shop and downed 
a glass of vin rouge were not unduly optimistic. "Itinerant, 
doodling, painter that I was. How could I hope to make more 
than superficial notes of a subject which I knew only super¬ 
ficially?” ... 

I sallied forth and made a few pen notes in the small pocket 
sketch-book that I always carried, They were my only com¬ 
pensation for the morning's work. ... 

* * * 

At mid-day we embarked in a burst of brilliant sunshine, 
crossing the bridge and waving farewell to the Belgian doctor 
who was washing his clothes in the river below. He was headed 
north and it seemed unlikely that we should meet again. 

The whirring of our tandem wheels on the smooth road 
sounded like sky-larks ascending and soon we were singing to 
the accompaniment. Ellen had spent the morning washing our 
clothes in the river. 

The women of Moret had treated her as one of themselves, 
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and for the first time in her life she had really enjoyed washing 
clothes, she said. 

The road continued as flat as a pancake, but starting late as 
wc had, and with muscles unaccustomed to the monotony of 
constanL pedalling, we made only twenty kilometres or so be¬ 
fore calling a halt. 

This brought us to the hamlet of Villeneuve la Guyard, 
where we found, set back a little from the main road, a 
charming hotel whose proprietor proved as hospitable, if less 
demonstrative than our friends at Moret. He entertained us 
with after dinner liqueurs and told us about his early struggles 
with the hotel which he had taken over just after the war. 

Heavy traffic on the highway woke us early next morning. 
One remembers, nostalgically, that our window looked out on 
a garden of giant sun flowers which glowed softly in the morn¬ 
ing light like a pastel by Odilon Redon. 

Our cafe au hit was waiting for us on the small trellised 
porch which fronted the hotel. We breakfasted pleasantly in 
the early morning sun, paid our bill (which was very reason¬ 
able), and soon we were spinning cheerfully along the good 
bitumen road. 

The morning was a great success, we were in high spirits, 
and we worked up excellent appetites for lunch, which 
we bought at a village and ate, picnic style, on the wooded 
bank of a delightful river whose swiftly running waters 
abounded in fish. A good bottle of vin rouge aided our diges¬ 
tions, and afterwards I swam in the river and tried my hand, 
without success, at "tickling” a trout. 

But the afternoon was an anti-climax. The day had begun on 
too high a note, our muscles were not yet sufficiently flexible 
to cope with the sustained effort of cycling, and the quality 
of the road surface had deteriorated. 

Our destination was the Auberge de la Jeunesse at Joigne 
Aux, a small village some distance to the right of Sens. It 
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had been recommended to us by the Pare Auberge at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. 


We needed money, having spent our last franc on the pic- 



nic lunch, but by the time we reached Sens all the banks had 

closed for the day and we were unable to cash our traveller’s 
cheques. 
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This was bad, as our provisions were inadequate, and we had 
no idea whether the Auberge at Joigne Aux carried provisions, 
or even whether it supported a Pere Auberge. 

Our enquiries lor directions to Joigne Aux completely baffled 
the citizens of Sens, and wc had no means of telling whether 
it was simply because they didn't know Joigne Aux, or just 
couldn’t understand our bad French. Eventually we discovered 
that our destination lay on the other side of a formidable look¬ 
ing hill. As we ascended, the hill, which began at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or thereabouts, became steeper and steeper, 
until at length it assumed the aspect of a precipice. It was the 
steepest, if not the longest hill I had ever climbed, and after 
a strenuous day’s cycling this was no joke. For two tandemists 
to negotiate such an obstacle, with baggage equipment as heavy 
as ours, and remain equably disposed towards one another, re¬ 
quired the kind of restraint and self-control indigenous to 
characters made of solid platinum. 

Our natures were of grosser metal. 

“Really, darling, you should have found out about this hill 
before we started,” said Ellen. 

“How the devil could I?" I replied somewhat tersely (I was 
doing practically all the work and didn’t feel like conversa¬ 
tion). 

"You could have asked. Any other man would have known 
about it.” 

“Damn it! Nobody could reasonably have been expected 
to know about it, and besides, you're with me, you're not with 
any other man.’’ 

“Sometimes I think it’s a pity I'm not. First the tyres, then 
we have no money, and now this rotten hill!” 

"If that’s what you think you can go to the devil!” 

There was an interval of silence while she gathered her 
forces. 

"Anyway,” she continued heatedly, "I’m sick of the whole 
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blasted thing. When we get out of this I’m getting the first 
train back to Paris.” 

“If that’s the way you feel, you can jolly well go hack to 
Paris, I intend going on with the trip.” 

“You and your stupid bicycle!” 

This really hurt. 

“Good God!” I roared. “The slightest little thing goes wrong 
and you go on with this wretched nonsense!” 

She yelled back at me. ‘What sort of a man arc you to 
plan a trip? You don’t check the tyres; you don’t know where 
you're going, you don’t even know where we are now!” 

It was true. 

We were, in fact, lost. 

Somehow during the argument we had got off the road 
on to a goat track leading through a forest. 

It took us an hour to get our bearings, and when we eventu¬ 
ally arrived at the tiny village of Joigne Aux, following the 
directions of the owner of a large chateau which stood in insular 
splendour in the heart of the forest, the light was fading, our 
relationship had deteriorated to such an extent that we were 
walking separated by an interval of forty or fifty yards, and 
the divorce court had added two more prospective clients to 
its records. 

The Auberge turned out to be an ancient shed, standing 
in a damp field of tall nettles and bounded on two sides by 
small farm holdings. It bore an air of desolation which sug¬ 
gested that it hadn't been used for months. 

The nearest peasant informed us that we could get the key 
from the home of a Monsieur Henri who lived half a mile 
away. 

When I got back with the key, Ellen, who had effected an 
entrance by way of a broken window, was trying to light a 
fire with a few twigs and a box of damp matches. There was 
no light and I had to return to Monsieur Henri’s for a carbon 
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lamp, after which I had to walk half a mile to the village pump 
for water. The pump was surrounded by goats, cows and a 
few oafs of local inhabitants who gaped in critical silence while 
I tried to extract some water from the wretched thing. Finally 
one of them pumped it for me in a sneering sort of way. The 
two buckets I carried, which would have tested the strength of 
an ox, spilt a goodly proportion of their contents into my shoes 
on the way back. 

I found the ancient shed half full of smoke and Ellen in an 
even worse temper than myself. We dined from the miserable 
remains of our stale provisions in hostile silence, sitting at op¬ 
posite ends of a long table made of roughly hewn planks. 

We were glowering at each other in the flickering light, when 
the door opened and in came two colored youths. They were 
Auhergists from Trinidad. 

‘1 suppose,” said Ellen, when they had introduced them¬ 
selves and were comfortably ensconced at the table, “that you 
gentlemen plan your itinerary very carefully before setting out 
on a trip?” 

They did. 

“My word! You certainly have everything in the way of 
provisions,” she continued. "Of course it makes such a differ¬ 
ence when you know how to organise. . 

The two Trinidadians answered this miserable stuff with a 
succession of modest and polite replies which I found infuri¬ 
ating. 

I could see also that they were sorry for Ellen for being 
married to such a sullen fellow. 

I sat there and ground half the enamel off my teeth. 

Tire two colored men disappeared up a flight of rickety 
stairs into a kind of loft, and Ellen and I slept in our sleeping 
sheets on straw palliases, placed in opposite corners of the 
draughty ground floor dormitory. 

Afterwards she told me, that' when I was safely asleep, she 
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sneaked into the bottom of my bed because she was afraid of 
spiders, going stealthily back to her own before I awoke in the 
morning. 

The next day, which happened to be my birthday, began 
very badly. We left the Auberge and its nettles in a state of 
armed truce, but when we came to the goat track along which 
we had struggled so laboriously the night before, Ellen re¬ 
fused to ride the tandem down it on the grounds that it was 
unsafe. 

In a fit of fury I leapt on to the machine and plunged down 
the slope at breakneck speed. I negotiated the first turn by the 
skin of my teeth; but unable to brake properly at the bottom 
of the incline I skidded on some boulders and finished up in 
a blackberry-and-nettle thicket. 

But I was so intent on extricating myself quickly tliaL I 
hardly felt the thorns. This convincing evidence of the right¬ 
ness of Ellen’s argument had to be removed before she hove 
in sight, otherwise, I felt, life would scarcely be worth living. 

I rushed up the slope, and mounting the tandem once more, 
soon gained the highway where I sat plucking out the black¬ 
berry thorns, and sullenly anticipating a lot of silly recrimina¬ 
tions for having left her to her own devices. 

But when at length I saw her coming through the trees, 
I noticed the bright blue pedal-pushers and striped jumper 
she was wearing, and couldn’t help thinking that she looked 
extremely attractive. In her hand was a red spotted handker¬ 
chief, and when she held it out to me I saw that it was full 
of blackberries, which I love. 

"It was the only present I could think of for your birth¬ 
day,” she said apologetically. 

Well . . . there are moments when even the most hardened 
criminal. . . 


* * * 
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With the happy conclusion of this painful interlude, we 
coasted down the precipice into Sens like two harmonious 
kookaburras. We cashed our traveller's cheque, threw caution 
to the winds, and enjoyed an expensive meal at a luxurious 
restaurant situated a lew miles beyond the city, and overlook¬ 
ing a beautiful river teeming with small fish, which came to 
the surface and took bread-crumbs from our hands. 

Afterwards wc put the tandem on top of a bus which took 
us to Vezclay, where we climbed the steep hill to the ancient 
monastery, walked in the garden, and enjoyed the view from 
the terrace which overlooks the town. 

That night it rained and the shutters of the huge old room 
where wc slept swung and rattled in a violent wind. 

There was rain in the air when we left Vezelay next day; 
several times we dismounted and sheltered from it, only to be 
caught on an open stretch of country in a real downpour. We 
kept on going and discovered that this was tire correct tech¬ 
nique for cyclists in rainy weather. The wind sprang up and 
billowed out our rain-capcs so that we looked like drifting 
grass-seeds in search of fertile soil, and the rain trickled down 
our necks and beat on the parts exposed by the wind. Our wet 
clothes clung to us like cotton bathing-suits, but we rode 
fast, and, emerging from the rain-belt, generated such heat in 
our bodies that we soon steamed ourselves dry. 

This programme was repeated several times during the day, 
until at length dusk brought us to the outskirts of Saulieu. 
where we were vaguely directed to the Auherge de la Jeunesse 
by two Dutch hitch-hikers. They were succeeded by a helpful 
and very courteous drunk—the only drunk we ever saw in 
France—who in turn passed us on to a policeman. The police¬ 
man went several streets beyond the turn-off to his home to 
direct us to the Auherge; but as it was a make-shift establish¬ 
ment and the memory of Joigne Aux still lingered painfully, 
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we went back to out friend, the drunk, who greeted us with 
enthusiasm and found us a good hotel. 

"Pas bonne pour les bicyclettes," said the hotel manager next 
day, in answer to our question about the state of the country 
beyond Saulieu. He accompanied the remark with an undulat¬ 
ing movement of his hand. "Beaucoup des wiontagncs," he 
added. 

We decided to take the late afternoon bus to Beaune. 

Meanwhile we wandered about Saulieu, delighted with the 
colorful gardens, and the architecture of the old Norman 
church. 

In the yard of a tiny shop we saw sabots being carved from 
a soft yellowish wood. Many of the peasants who wore them 
were very old and looked like gnomes in a fairy-tale. 

We became so absorbed in our sight-seeing that we had to 
run for the autobus; the tandem was hurriedly roped on the 
roof while we scrambled inside with our baggage. Crossing the 
mountain range which separated Saulieu from Beaune, we 
heard the tandem boucing dangerously about, but it held fast. 

The country through which we now passed lay in the heart 
of Burgundy. Glorious vineyards stretched out on either side, 
and “caves” filled with good, red wine lent an air of prosperity 
to each colorful village. 

* * * 

Beaune seemed to us one of the most beautiful cities in 
France. Venerable old trees, in perfect accord with the medie¬ 
val architecture, lined the streets, and a small, swiftly flowing 
stream meandered in and out of the stone foundations, assum¬ 
ing at each appearance a different function and character. 

Sometimes it was a moat, protecting the walls of the original 
ancient city, sometimes a laundry flowing over stone catch¬ 
ments and spillways, or again it became just a simple stream 
to be looked at and enjoyed. 
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The -pit}ce da resistance was the lldtel-Dieu de Beaune, a 
magnificent 15th century hospital, still in use as such, and 
decorated with marvellous tapestries. 

The richly colored, glazed tiles arranged in irregular pat¬ 
tern on the steeply sloping roofs, and the stone courtyard, en¬ 
livened by the small figures of the blue uniformed nuns who 
attended the patients, transported one into a different world. 
And through the arched portico, the architecture outside sus¬ 
tained the illusion. 

The meals at the hotel where we were registered were too 
expensive for us, and we went looking for a cheaper restaurant 
which we eventually found in the place de l'H6tel-Dieu. 

The waiter asked us if we would like to began our meal with 
a melon and we thoughtlessly answered "Yes.” 

But when he came back he brought us a merlun, which 
is the French for a species of trout. We laughed and ex¬ 
plained how we had carelessly interpreted the word. The 
waiter then explained it to the cook who came out of his 
kitchen and explained it to the girl at the desk. She then 
explained it to the manager, who explained to us that the 
waiter had made a mistake, for which he, on behalf of the 
establishment, offered a thousand apologies. We then explained 
to the manager that ive had made the mistake with our bad 
interpretation of the French language. 

The entire staff then drank a glass of wine at our expense, 
wc drank one at the expense of the house, and since Beaune 
is one of the great wine centres of Burgundy and has some of 
the most delectable wines in the whole world, a good time 
was had by all. 

To complete matters, the merlun was delicious, and the bill 
extremely modest. 

About lunch time next day, when neither wheeled traffic 
nor foot-traveller stirs for two or three hours, we left Beaune, 
and, reaching the outskirts of the city, came to a long, flat 
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stretch of the ldnd of country which makes cycling the most 
popular pastime in France. 

The fields which stretched out on either side looked irre¬ 
sistible, so presently we stopped and descending from the tan¬ 
dem, negotiated an intervening ditch by means of a narrow 
wooden bridge and pushed our way through a hedge of slen¬ 
der trees into a meadow, carpeted with lush grass and wild- 
flowers, which shook beneath the ministrations of thousands 
of industrious bees as though fanned by a breeze. Growing on 
one side of the meadow, among the trees, we found clusters of 
magnificent blackberries which we were busily consuming 
when we were interrupted by two small boys. 

They were shepherds to a small flock of browsing goals, and 
were greatly alarmed at the sight of two obvious strangers to 
France eating blackberries, a fruit which they were convinced 
should never be eaten. 

We pointed out the fact that if they were poisonous to us 
they should, logically, be poisonous to the goats, which were, 
however, obviously thriving on them. This reasoning percep¬ 
tibly shook their convictions, but they were taking no chances. 
For some time they watched our faces keenly for signs of dis¬ 
tress. 

But seeing that the fruit had no apparent ill-effects they 
joined us-timidly at first-but finally with the robust appetites 
of small boys. They assured us that they had never in their 
lives before tasted a blackberry, but when we left them they 
were making full amends for lost opportunities. 

On the road again we rode along lanes bounded by healthy 
vineyards, past gardened cottages, and through pleasant pas¬ 
ture lands to traverse the industrial centre of Cheney. 

Occasionally the passing traffic passed so swiftly that it al¬ 
most blew us off our course, but otherwise our way was un¬ 
eventful. 

By this time, Ellen, who as I say, cannot ride a bicycle, had 
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achieved an astonishing command of her situation as a back 
seat rider. The rear saddle had been made specially comfort¬ 
able for her before we left Paris, and she had no responsibility 
for our direction. From her vantage point she often treated me 
to a running commentary on the passing scene; sometimes she 
leaned hade against the saddle-bags and pufFed nonehalently 
at a cigarette and read the road map. Or again, when the 
mood moved her, she directed operations in fine womanly style 
as I bent over the handlebars in anxious concentration on the 
road ahead. 

Tints, pleasantly, we spun southwards, whiling away the 
horns of the afternoon until we came to the city of Challon, 
and as there seemed no particular reason to stay there and the 
day was passing, and wc had had enough of cyding fox the 
time being, we headed for the railway station where we bought 
ourselves and tandem, tickets for IVhlcon. 

* * * 

It will be observed that the machine was toting up quite a 
bill in bus and rail fares, and it may be thought that, on a 
cycling trip such as ours, this comes perilously close to cheat¬ 
ing. 

Let me therefore explain to those who would write us off as 
quitters, that this change of transport is fraught with hazards 
as risky as that of, say, changing from jet plane to jet plane in 
mid-air. 

Take the question of putting a tandem on top of a French 
bus, for example. 

The entire bus disembarks to assist. Those who arc unable 
to actually lay hands on the machine stand back and advise. 
The bus driver climbs on to the top of the bus and assumes 
the attitude of the catcher in a ball game. The team upends 
the machine, points it skywards, and pushes. For a brief second 
it is silhouetted against the sky, its wheels spinning, and for 
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this brief second the owners go through a lifetime of hellish 
speculation. 

Will the machine be dismembered, taken apart, cogwheel by 
cogwheel 1 ? Will the pedals perhaps crash through the windows 
of the bus? Will the machine perhaps triumph, and the man, 
in this case the driver, come crashing with it to the dust below? 
Will the bicycle grease transfer itself to the habiliments of the 
helpers? Will the said helpers require to be paid for their un¬ 
solicited services? 

On the subject of two of these questions, at least, our fears 
are soon set at rest. The French have been putting bicycles on 
top of buses for years and know exactly how to handle them; 
and the helpers need nothing more than a word of thanks, and 
payment in kind. 

But one cannot help feeling naturally apprehensive, there 
is always reason to speculate, and invariably the machine suf¬ 
fers a derangement of its mechanism after one of these bus 
rides. 

But now, here we are at Challon, concerned with the 
problem of getting the tandem on to the train. First to label 
it and buy its ticket. Then we catch the train ourselves and 
watch anxiously for its embarkation. Ah! Here it comes! It 
makes the train by the fraction of a second. 

At Cluny, we change trains, for we have taken a circuitous 
route and it will take four hours to travel the forty miles to 
Macon. Has the tandem changed with us? Or is it speeding 
towards some destination unknown? 

The train pulls in to M£con and we alight. Where is our 
tandem? We run the length of the train with the hundred and 
twenty pounds of baggage distributed about our persons. The 
train starts, fortunately at low speed. There is the tandem! 
Still in the baggage waggon! We race alongside. A red-capped 
porter runs with us. The guard disentangles the machine. Can 
he get it out in time? 
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He can! 

I catch it as it falls, give the red-capped porter twenty francs 
for having run so well, and join Ellen who is gathering our 
scattered baggage from the line, 

“Next time,” I say, "we’ll ride the confounded thing. It’s 


easier. 
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S O we arrived at M4con. 

It was a dark night as we wheeled our machine along the 
cobbled road. A lady in the train had directed us to an hotel, 
but the object of this kind of casual direction always proves 
expensive, and we had twice encircled the square before the 
sound of singing led us in the right direction. 

We found a comfortable hotel, harboring the large party 
of touring Danes from whom the singing proceeded. 

An excellent dinner of fish, accompanied by the splendid 
wine of M4con was enlivened by the innkeeper's wife, who told 
us wonderful stories of the occupation and the part her family 
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played in outwitting the Germans. They had been outwitted 
so often by the lady and her relations that we couldn’t help 
wondering how on earth they got there in the first place. Later 
the singing of the Danes rocked us to sleep like the roaring of 
the waves on a sea-shore. 

On the road next day the terrain gradually rose in a series 
of hills. We pushed the tandem up so many of them that when 
we got to the top we were inclined to let ourselves rip, and 
whistling down what proved to be the last hill we rounded a 
curve and struck a patch of rough cobble-stones so abruptly that 
we felt as though every bone in our bodies had been shattered. 
It was a wonderful advertisement for the "Remy" that it stayed 
in one piece. 

Wc continued, and so did the cobblestones. 

They were as sympathetically designed for bicycle travel as a 
track of uncrushcd road metal would be for a child’s scooter. 

The crevices were generously inlaid with perilous substances 
like broken glass, casually strewn there, no doubt, by the bi¬ 
cycle repair men of Lyon in search of custom. 

At times whole cobblestones had been removed, so that our 
way was further beset with a scries of axle-breaking potholes, 
causing one to scrutinise the road like a prospector in search 
of precious metal. Bitter feelings rose in my breast when I re¬ 
collected that I had always been a stuanch supporter of the 
idea of cobble-stoned villages, Vaguely I remembered songs 
about "sweet little old-fashioned cobble-stoned streets" and I 
felt as though I had discovered an old friend in the act of talk¬ 
ing about me behind my back. Actually somebody was talking 
about me behind my back. From time to time I could distin¬ 
guish barely audible remarks from the rear about “chucking 
the whole darned thing and going back to Paris . . 

But at that moment the city of Lyon came into view and 
saved the day. 

* * * 
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Lyon, the second city of France, lies in the valley of the 
Rhdne above the junction of two rivers, the Rhone and the 
Sa6ne. It is like a miniature Paris with the added attractions 
of two rivers to give it individual character. The beautiful 
bridges, formerly proud gateways to the city, perished in the 
war, but the natural beauties of Lyon remained unspoiled. 

We descended our cobble-stoned path, crossed a bridge, and 
followed the Sa6ne as far as Caluire, where the Aubergc de la 
Jeunesse occupied a commodious ruined mansion, standing high 
on the river bank. 

Around the long table that night sat Aubergists from France, 
Belgium, Denmark, America, Sweden, England, Argentina, 
Holland and Australia — truly an international assembly. 

The Pere Auberge ruled that French was the official lan¬ 
guage and somehow we all managed to make ourselves under¬ 
stood. 

Our travel plans were as varied as our nationalities; from 
Lyon we were fanning out to cover between us the whole of 
France. A few were cycling, but most of the Aubergists were 
hitch-hiking and there was much talk about conditions on the 
road. 

Usually, the hitch-hikers said, it was the French who gave 
the lifts; quite naturally, since it was in France that they were 
travelling. English cars were too crowded, American too fast, 
the Belgians were too comfortable, the Swiss were afraid of 
hitch-hikers, and the few Italian motorists who strayed across 
the border hardly knew what a hitch-hiker was. 

Most of the hitch-hikers carried, colossal packs, built on 
frames of strong, light cane, and weighing seventy or eighty 
pounds. With one of these on one’s back it was much better 
to hitch than to hike. 

Lyon had all the fascination of most French cities. 

One day in our wanderings we overstayed our time and 
found ourselves locked in a church. The old sacristan whom 
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we eventually roused rattled his keys peevishly, but when he 
found that we were visitors from Australia he couldn’t do 
enough for us. After showing us the treasures of the church 
he took us into a small office and presented Ellen with a charm¬ 
ing glass rosary as a souvenir of our visit. 

* * * 

Through the generosity of the Compagnie de Navigation de 
Lyon we had arranged to embark with our tandem on a tiny 
barge-towing paddle steamer, bound downstream for Arles. 

Another Aubergist, the youthful son of an Argentinian mil¬ 
lionaire, on holiday from an English public school, accompanied 
us. The vessel was named “La France,” and to catch it we 
rose at three o’clock in the morning and rode for ten kilometres 
along the river path. Our headlamps were obscured by the 
loaded front luggage carrier, and two or three limes we were 
almost precipitated by potholes into the river below. 

As we traversed the market place of Lyon the early morn¬ 
ing market was beginning to assemble; the workers were mov¬ 
ing about like nocturnal creatures hurrying to beat the dawn. 

The ride was pleasantly stimulating and we arrived at the 
embarkation jetty of "La France” with half an hour to spare. 

* * * 

"La France” was a tiny ship, with a tarpaulin covered fore- 
deck, a collapsible funnel, and, naturally, few amenities for 
passengers, since the few that she carried paid no fares. She 
had three heavily laden barges in tow, and the journey down¬ 
stream to Arles look eight hours. 

Usually it took the vessel four or five days to make the 
return journey. Against the strong current the strain of tow¬ 
ing three barges was terrific, and if the connecting hawser 
broke one imagined that "La France” might well have to chase 
them all the way downstream to Marseilles. 
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The weather was squally, the Rhone was running a hankci, 
and from time to time gusts of rain drove us under the shelter 
of a large deck tarpaulin where we sat and listened to strange 
and colorful stories told in the vernacular of the Arlesian sail¬ 
ors. 

Whenever the vessel came to a bridge her funnel descended 
on a hinge and swept the aftei deck and the following barges 
with soot, a generous supply of it collecting about the person 
of the Argentinian who had gone to sleep alongside the fun¬ 
nel for warmth. 

Orange, Avignon and Tarascon, ancient cities whose stone 
buildings were yellowed by the ravages of time, disclosed them¬ 
selves in romantic silhouette as we sailed swiftly past. 

In the evening we docked at Arles and disembarked via 
an alaimingly springy plank; had it not been for the anxious 
supervision of the crew of “La France,” we would undoubtedly 
have taken a dive into the river, tandem and all. 

* * * 

Arriving at Arles, the casual tourist would see, could he but 
view it from the air, a city resembling a cracked, terra-cotta 
plate, whose component parts, clustered mainly round a large 
Roman arena, extend thence to cross the waters of the Rhone 
and straggle into the farm lands beyond. He would enjoy 
the wide boulevard cafds, note the beauties of the Place du 
Forum, and the facade of St. Trophime, and remark perhaps, 
that the civic fathers had done excellent work in preserving 
the Roman fragments and in erecting monuments to the me¬ 
mory of the poet of Provence, Frederic Mistral. But he would 
look in vain for any sign commemorating the sojourn there of 
the modem Dutch painter, Vincent Van Gogh, whose work 
and tragic life at Arles did so much to put the city on the 
map of the modem world. 
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Even the yellow house ol the celebrated Dutchman is. 
crumbled to dust, blown to pieces in the war by a bomb blast. 

But the sensitive ear will hearken to the curious accoustics 
of the narrow streets, and the slrange staccato of the Arlesian 
dialect, and the sensitive heart will be appalled at the savagery 
of the crowds at the Saturday night bull fights in the Roman 
arena. 

And the sensitive eye will note the crazy expression in the 
dark eyes of the Arlesian people, and observe with interest that 
the pictures of traditional dress and customs hanging in the 
historical museum have a remarkable resemblance to Japanese 
prints. And all around Ailcs will be seen Van Gogh colors and 
Van Gogh landscapes. Violet and yellow, blue and orange, red 
and green. These are the colors of Arles! 

And the very spirit of Vincent will breathe into the soul 
of the artist ancl inspire him to paint like a man possessed! 

This was what 1 hoped for, and I lost no time in shouldering 
my painting gear and making for the open country in true 
Van Gogh style. But when I tried to paint, the result was imi¬ 
tative, and all that I succeeded in doing was making a few 
reference notes, and getting painfully burnt by the combina¬ 
tion of the sun and the mistral. 

At night we dined on the high verandah of a little caf6 op¬ 
posite our hotel in the Place du Forum, where I made draw¬ 
ings, and Ellen, who had completely succumbed to the fas¬ 
cination of the place, listened to the distant music of die 
accordion and fiddle band which played nightly at a caf 6 fur¬ 
ther down the town. 

A cuiious feature of Arles was that tourists Cwho must have 
been numerous) seemed to have made no impression upon it. 

Arlesian suspicion of strangers extended to every quarter of 
the town, and it seemed that as soon as a tourist left, the na¬ 
tives took pains to conceal the fact of his ever having been 
there. 
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Consequently the artist feels that Arles is inhabited solely 
by himself and the spirit of Van Gogh: he leaves Arles feel¬ 
ing greatly stimulated and mentally nourished—at least that 
was how we felt. Out five or six days there were all too short. 
* * * 

Once more on the road we cycled through the rich landscape 
surrounding the city and were gaily traversing the tiny village 
of Fonteville when we were stopped and told that we were in 
great danger from bulls. We dismounted with alacrity, for 
we knew that Nimes, which was in that vicinity, produced 
the special breed of bull used in the bull-ring. The animals 
are tested at Arles, and those that survive the test are then 
shipped to Spain. 

. From the sanctuary of the cottage of oiie of the villagers, 
whither we had been ushered with some ceremony, we watched 
the proceedings. Presently a man walked down the main road 
ringing a bell and announcing that some bulls were coming 
through the village and that it was necessary for the streets to 
be cleared. 

No sooner had he disappeared than a gang of small boys 
emerged, with faces daubed with red and blue paint as a pro¬ 
tection against the spirit of their enemy the bull. They were 
joined by older people and a kind of friendly battle developed, 
with rotten tomatoes and other vegetables used as ammunition. 
Soon the air was thick with flying fruit. In the midst of the 
engagement the combatants were suddenly dispersed by a wild 
and dishevelled group of youths and young men, stripped to 
the waist and daubed with paint, who suddenly appeared at 
the other end of the street. They were shouting and yelling and 
pulling on a long rope attached to the foreleg of a small, black 
bull, with long, sharp horns. A similar group pulled a rope at¬ 
tached to a hind leg of the animal. The tomatoes flew thick 
and fast. 
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Our sympathies were with the pinioned bull, as obviously 
there was much more to be i'eared from his escort than from 
him. 


* * ♦ 

When we continued our journey the sun was shining and 
from the trees came the occasional chirp of a cicada, an insect 
known in France as the cigala and regarded as the emblem of 
Provence. 

Hills planted with stunted olives were studded with rocks 
and boulders. 

As the rock became more plentiful the road got corres¬ 
pondingly hilly. 1 pushed the tandem up the hills while Ellen, 
remembering Joignc Aux, plied me with blackberries, which 
grew profusely along the roadside. 

Entering a great “U” shaped declevity, cut between two 
toweling mountains of rock, the road rose steeply along one 
side to the little village of Les Baux. The floor of the valley 
was richly cultivated and the loof decorated on one side by the 
jagged outline of the rocky mountain range, and on the other 
side by the village, which seemed to cling, like a series of 
wasps' nests, onto a straight wall of rock 

Les Baux had originally been the stronghold of one of the 
great feudal barons of the dark ages, whose other castles and 
holdings had besprinkled the area stretching from the Italian 
border to the northern and western boundaries of Provence. 
History relates that he threatened to over-run the whole of 
France and challenged the supremacy of the reigning mon¬ 
arch. But he suffered from over-confidence and over-ran his 
lines of communication, and both the baron and his feudal 
stronghold of Les Baux perished in the subsequent debacle. 

The remains of the citadel fringe the rim of the saucer 
which forms the top of the mountain. Looking at them one 
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understands at once that, without the use of modem weapons, 
such a fortress could only be overcome by a human weakness; 
just such a weakness as over-confidence on the part of the de¬ 
fenders. 

From this violent ancestry sprang the present delightful 
village of Les Baux. 

The Auberge de la Jeunesse had the character of its sur¬ 
roundings, with stone walls, several feet thick, and heavily 
beamed ceilings. 

Appropriately, the Pare Atibarge. was a weaver, and I pre¬ 
sented Ellen with one of his woven skirts for her birthday. It 
added about two pounds to the weight of our baggage, but 
she looked charming in it. 

Romance was in the air that night when we strolled on the 
mountain top. In the distance the lights of Arles twinkled like 
stars, while above, the stars twinkled like the lights of Arles. 
A party of French campers sang French songs around their 
camp fire, and the ruins of the baron’s castle flickered in the 
firelight. 

* * * 

Following still in the footsteps of Vincent Van Gogh we 
arrived next day at St. Remy. The landscape was enriched with 
fine fragments of the Roman occupation; swirling cypresses 
curled dramatically skywards; cornfields, richly yellow, stretched 
towards the violet horizon and the fields were carpeted with 
flowers. 

Preceding the village lay the mental hospital where the 
painter had first been treated for his illness; a small room in¬ 
side was hung with a few reproductions, and some printed 
matter told briefly the story of his life, but that was all we 
found. 

The courtyard garden, subject of one of his finest works, 
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was apparently untouched but was out of bounds to visitors, 
and as the hospital was still in use as such and had all the 
depressing atmosphere of a mental institution, one did not feel 
disposed to linger. 

* * * 

That day we rode the tandem as far as Orgon where we 
visited a village carnival. 

In France the carnival has a character uniquely its own: 
there is a quality of charm and innocent gaiety about it that, 
to us, is quite fascinating. Flags and pennants flutter gaily 
from slender poles: the brightly painted animals of the car¬ 
rousels spin their happy little passengers to the jangling music 
of the hurdy-gurdies: wonderful French nougat gleams from 
the stalls in wrappings of gold and silver paper. Baubles and 
balloons. Tin foil, trumpets, and tinsel. 

The innocent frivolity, the amusement and the humour 
which make France such a joyous place to live in. A perfect 
interpretation of this spirit is found in Lhe art of Raoul Dufy. 
And with the French carnival there seems to be no mess, no 
shambles. . . . 

Dotted along the edges of the Orgon carnival were rectangu¬ 
lar groups of spectators watching bowling matches. 

To us, it seemed that the object of the game was to place 
each bowl as close as possible to the "kitty," but here all re¬ 
semblance to the English game ceased. 

Latin ebullience took the place of Anglo-Saxon urbanity. 

It was the privilege of the last bowler on either side tc 
skitde the formation of the enemy. Measuring the distance 
with his eye, the bowler would take a short run and hurl 
his bowl into the air. The impetus would carry him half way 
up the rink, a strip of flattened earth. The bowl was made 
of metal and looked like a small cannon ball: its flights through 
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the air held every eye. There was the sickening crash of metal 
on metal and howls flew in every direction. 

We watched this happen several times: in three or four 
"ends” the accuracy of the players was such that neither side 
had scored. 

The players seemed disconsolate, but the spectators roared 
their enjoyment. For them it was undoubtedly a fascinating 
pastime. With our tandem and our holiday air we were com¬ 
pletely in tune with the spirit of the festivities: we stayed at 
the carnival so long that we had to get a bus to take us to 
Aix-en-Provence. 



6 


THE COBBLESTONES OF 
MARSEILLES 



W E arrived at Aix in the late afternoon and went straight 
to the house oi a lady to whom a friend had written us 
a letter of introduction; but when we rang the bell of the 
small gate set in the garden wall, the lady who answered it told 
us that our friend had left Aix a month before. However, she 
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invited us inside, and when she heard that we had not yet 
booked accommodation in the town, she offered us the use of a 
cottage in her garden during our stay. 

We stayed for four delightful days. 

Our hostess, who loved art and artists, had herself been an 
art critic and a writer of romances, but her health had failed 
and she had had to give up these beloved activities. 

She had exceptional intelligence and a fine analytical sense, 
and her bright, expressive eyes indicated strong intuitive facul¬ 
ties. These qualities, combined with a quick, positive manner, 
disguised her physical frailty, and one never knew how much 
she suffered in her efforts to sustain our many interesting dis¬ 
cussions. 

She was married to a Corsican of no intellectual attainments, 
who adored his wife, and whose heart was no less generous 
than hers. Daily, all kinds of small luxuries, such as we knew 
they could ill afford, appeared as if by magic on the table of 
our little cottage. They wanted us to stay there forever, and, 
had we been guided by our natural inclinations, our tour 
might easily have ended at this point. 

Aix itself was delightful. 

Our principal interest in the town was that it had been 
the home of “the hermit of Aix,” Paul Cezanne, the post-im¬ 
pressionist painter. But, although the surrounding country 
abounded in Cezanne "subjects," relics of the painter in Aix 
were as scarce as were those of Van Gogh in Arles. On the 
facade of the house in which he lived and died hung a small 
commemorative plaque, and in the art gallery were one or 
two trifles by him. But that, so far as this epoch-making painter 
was concerned, was all that we could find of him in Aix-en- 
Provence. 

But the town is charming. Down the centre of the main 
thoroughfare, Cours Mirabeau, runs an avenue of ancient 
elms, with spotted trunks and soft green leaves. The facades of 
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the shops and cafes, some of which aie painted a vivid Matisse 
blue, complete a delicate harmony of color. Sunbeams filter 
through the foliage of the trees to illuminate the ancient moss- 
grown fountains from which flow the salutary waters—the 
mineral springs for which Aix is famous in the medical world. 
During the season the street is thronged with a colorful array 
of people from every part of Europe, talcing the waters. They 
take them from the fountains, carrying them away in bottles 
and flasks, or drink them from taps laid on to the rooms of the 
expensive hotels. 

I loved to sit on a street bench and draw in Aix. 

One day I was interrupted by Ellen who had been shopping. 
“Of all the queer-looking people here,” she said, “my husband 
looks the queerest.” 

I looked at my reflection in the window of the shop opposite, 
and to make certain looked again at closer quarteis. There 
was no doubt that I looked far from elegant. My jacket was 
a present from a friend in San Francisco; he had discarded it 
two years before as worn out. It concealed, partially, a smooth 
black woollen sweater whose shoulders had gone green from 
the ravages of travel dust. From my belt dangled a large pocket 
knife whose sockets contained tin openers, saws, scissors, screw 
drivers and other useful adjuncts. Protruding like wings from 
the bottom of my cuffless trouser legs were the ends of two 
pieces of tattered string, sewn there to keep the trousers from 
contact with bicycle grease. They made me look like a decrepit 
version of the god Mercury. On my head was a small black 
beret, and round my neck a red and white spotted handkerchief. 
From time to time on our travels, Ellen would remove and wash 
this handkerchief, and use it to tie her parcels in. It always took 
me some dme to get it back. 

Despite the string, my khaki trousers were liberally spotted 
with bicycle grease. 
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The whole ensemble was extremely practical for cycling, 
and, in Aix, it also had the advantage of making me almost 
invisible against the spotted elms, an advantage that any artist 
who deals with fortuitous models will appreciate. 

But I had to admit that I did not look elegant. 

* * * 

One of the tragedies of travel is the fact that one is nostalgic 
for people and places forever afterwards. Parting with our gen¬ 
erous friends at Aix was a sad affair. Madame F— was very deli¬ 
cate and it seemed unlikely that we would ever see her again; 
and as we received no acknowledgment of parcels which we 
afterwards had sent to her from home, nor any reply to our 
letters, it seemed that our fears for her health were justified. 

Scarcely had we cleared the environs of Aix-en-Provence 
when the tandem went out of gear. At the bottom of an in¬ 
cline I moved the control to our most effective hill climber 
when there was a grinding rattle and the chain came off. 

I have never driven a car, but I have often heard automobile 
mechanics and drivers use the term “engaging the gears” with¬ 
out completely understanding what they mean. Anyone else 
who doesn’t understand the term should practice with the 
gears on a tandem. That soon teaches you. 

I engaged the gears. They won the first few rounds with 
something to spare. After ten minutes I was covered with grease 
and several pieces of skin to the bad. Already I had gained a 
healthy respect for the enemy. 

Here a brief description of these accursed gears might not 
be out of place. 

Our tandem had six forward gears. In top gear with a slight 
following breeze, we could travel on the flat at forty kilometres 
per hour—faster than any ordinary bicycle, and in first gear, 
going uphill, our legs would go like windmills without mov- 
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ing the machine faster than a smartly walking snail. The 
bicycle was not equipped with a reverse gear, but, as the bi¬ 
cycle merchant in Paris had explained, hardly anybody wanted 
to go backwards on a tandem. 

When things went wrong the trouble was not so much with 
the gears themselves as with the gear controls. Push them the 
merest fraction too far, or fail to push them far enough, and 
the chain came off its cogwheels. 

To manipulate them effectively one needed better faculties 
of speed and timing than I possessed. Usually by the time I 
got from the fast to the slow gear, the wretched machine would 
have slowed down to walking pace and we would be reeling 
drunkenly about the road. 

And if the controls got out of alignment the worst was bound 
to happen. They always got out of alignment when travelling 
on top of a bus. Bus or rail travel was simply not suited to the 
temperament of a tandem, it was invariably out of sorts for 
days afterwards. 

The bus trip from Orgon and the fretful period of inactivity 
at Aix had resulted in the present display of temperament. In 
a fit of temper the machine had shed its chain. I thereupon en¬ 
gaged the gears as related. On this occasion the engagement 
lasted upwards of half an hour. 

In the end 1 triumphed, but 1 got little satisfaction from my 
victory. 

"This time,” said Ellen, repairing my knuckles with adhesive 
tape, “we should have tried the tram.” 

A tram line runs all the way from Aix to Marseilles. 

* * * 

Our fight with the gears was succeeded by trouble with un¬ 
ending cobblestones, and we soon heartily wished ourselves 
on the tram. Nor did our troubles end here; struggle succeeded 
struggle before we eventually entered Marseilles. 
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We entered the city from the north-west; but travellers who 
wish to gain a good impression of Marseilles should travel a 
different road to ours. 

Arriving by sea, for example, the traveller disembarks at a 
pier similar to most other piers, and taking a taxi, arrives at the 
charming boat harbour of Marseilles without undue upset to 
his preconceived notions of the first port of France. On the 
contrary, he may well be delighted. For the harbour, which 
wedges itself into the heart of the city like the end of a chisel, 
is connected to the outer port by a narrow neck of water, so 
constructed that from the quay, the harbour has the appearance 
of a rectangular lake—a solid block of water, lifted from the 
blue Mediterranean and neatly poured into a deep rectangular 
basin of stone. 

One side of the connecting channel rises to a hill, crested 
by a delightful public gardens; the other becomes a towering 
rampart whose former buildings were reduced during the war 
to a heap of ruins. Both sides support the barracks of the 
French Foreign Legion, whose Legionnaires add a bizarre touch 
of romance to an already fascinating waterfront. 

There is much activity of small craft in the harbour. Rowing 
boats and small launches constantly dissect the longitudinal 
passage of the gunboats and other ocean-going vessels, to ferry 
their passengers through the countless yachts riding at anchor, 
and discharge them at the quayside berths. Further along to¬ 
wards the entrance, the quays break into a series of jetties in¬ 
habited by hundreds of amateur fishermen, whose tackle, viewed 
en masse, resembles an intricate spider web. 

On the principal quay, at the end of the basin, scoundrelly 
hawkers and vendors from the East cry their wares among 
the blue uniformed boatmen, spruikers directing trippers to 
the pleasure craft, shrill voiced fishwives, and sailors wearing 
the red pom-pommed caps of the French navy. 

The visitor then proceeds logically to the shopping centre, 
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where he may conveniently disencumber himself of surplus 
money, and thence, via a series of short avenues pleasantly 
decorated with boulevard cafes, to the imposing fountain whose 
silver ribbons of water shoot high into the air to enliven the 
precipitous facade of the Marseilles Museum and Art Gal¬ 
lery. 

This is the right approach—the way to enjoy Marseilles. 

But we travelled a different route. 

An hour’s constant shaking along a roadway of cobblestones 
is guaranteed to impair the sightseeing faculties of the toughest 
tourist. And added to the cobblestones was the fact that the un¬ 
couth traffic of the northern approach constantly forced us 
on to the tram rails which ran along one side of the road, whilst 
the advent of the trams just as constantly forced us back 
amongst the uncouth traffic. 

A thick cloud of straw laden dust, stirred from its slumbers 
by the wheels of trams, carts, trucks and automobiles, rose into 
the air in gusty protest to mingle with the grit and soot de¬ 
scending richly from the chimney stacks; and at those odd 
moments when the faculties of sight triumphed over the gloom 
thus evoked, the eye was harassed by the sight of endless 
fences of corrugated iron, rimmed with barbed wire, and hold¬ 
ing within their toothy clasp stacks of coke, coal and road 
metal and the rusting skeletons of engines, boilers and other 
unidentified relics of industry brought low by the ravages of 
time. 

In suitable accompaniment to this sordid spectacle, the harsh 
sounds of metal striking metal, the shrill note of the steam 
whistle and the clatter of the iron conveyor belt, reverberated 
harshly from the factory walls. 

We were as suitably conditioned to viewing the beauties of 
the outer reaches of Marseilles, as would be a cat swimming 
through a vat of liquid lime. 

Small wonder, then, when at length we gained the city, we 
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thought it over-trafficked, over-dirty, over-industrialised and 
over-populated. 

Nor were we consoled by the treatment meted out to us at 
our hotel—for there we were grossly over-charged. 

And the Marseillais language! 

To some it may sound like an interesting sea-port dialect, 
but to anyone acclimatised to Parisian French it sounds like a 
broken-bladed lawnmower being wheeled in reverse along an 
asphalt pavement. 

We never recovered from this foul introduction, and the fol¬ 
lowing day we were so anxious to leave Marseilles that we went 
about fifteen kilometres and several million bone-shaking cob¬ 
blestones in the wrong direction. 

Thus misfortune followed misfortune. 

Even the glorious advent of the Cdtc d’Azur failed to restore 
our equilibrium. It took a long, cool swim in the Mediterranean 
and a good dinner at a very nice pension which we found over¬ 
looking the beach to bring this about. 

In the evening we were so far recovered that we were able 
to dance. We danced on the top of a wide sea wall to the 
music provided by the orchestra of an expensive looking Casino 
across the road. The French passers-by looked astonished for 
a second or two, and then, always quick to seize the opportun¬ 
ity of free entertainment, climbed up and joined us. 

In half an hour there were more people dancing on the 
sea wall than there were in the Casino. We have often won¬ 
dered since whether this costless form of entertainment achieved 
any permanence in the neighborhood. When we left that night 
it seemed to be firmly established, and the management of the 
Casino was viewing it with gratifying anxiety. 

* * * 

We were now travelling along the C6te d’Azur, with the re- 
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sorts crowded with tourists, the beaches decorated with color¬ 
ful umbrellas and the boulevard cafes pulsating with life. 

The Cdte d’Azur! 

A page from "Vogue’’ magazine—special summer number. 

Animated embroidery. 

The hem of the petticoat of Madame La France—an ex¬ 
quisite piece of lace trailing in the dust. 

A session on the sands of fashion, 

Black market riches off the ration. 

Colors straight from the tubes, Renoir’s rainbow palette: 
streamlined automobiles, ribbon-trimmed dogs, clipped and 
spotted: suave sophistication among the men, cosmetised sleek¬ 
ness among the women: faces concealed behind dark glasses, 
figures revealed in sun-glazed nudity caught at strategic points 
by floral accents: spidery palms, pink-stemmed eucalypti and 
waves made of blue chips. An outdoor, summer pantomime- 
story by courtesy “Vogue," d6cor by Christian Dior, music by 
Portable Radio. . . 

We were an audience of two, steering our tandem through 
the lotus. By way of contrast we turned inland and headed for 
the Auherge de la Jeunesse at Six Fours. 

The Auherge at Six Fours was situated in an old and com¬ 
modious farm house, about four or five kilometres from the 
town. 

The Pire Auherge, when not serving in that capacity, 
appeared in the uniform of the French police. This gave the 
Auherge an atmosphere of civic sobriety which however it was 
unable to maintain in all departments. Its absence of toilet 
facilities, for example, was exceptional — even in France. 

Generally speaking, these facilities throughout France and 
Italy could never be cited as models of hygienic efficiency; but of 
all the toilets I have encountered in any part of the world, that 
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at the Auberge de la Jeunesse at Six Fours was the most 
original. 

In a not sufficiently remote comer of the garden a hole 
had been dug and covered with an old wrought iron gate 
On top of the gate was an antique armchair which looted as 
though, beneath its weather-beaten patina was concealed a dis¬ 
tinguished past. 

The chair was seatless, the aperture being surrounded by 
splintered wood studded irregularly with tacks. Nor were there 
any inducements whatsoever for the occupant to prolong his 
stay, meditation was impossible there—the keynote of one’s so 
joum was anxiety. 

For as well as the discomforts already described, the thicket 
of bamboos which served as the sole protective screening was 
being rapidly devoured by a large white goat with a voracious 
appetite, tethered inconveniently close. To complete the pic¬ 
ture, the depredations of the goat were being actively contested 
by a family of green tree-frogs who had made the thicket their 
permanent habitat. 

But if this was the most uncomfortable feature of the Auberge 
at Six Fours it was far from being the most irritating. That 
honor went to a party of English Aubergists belonging to an 
organisation known as 'The Scramblers.” 

Far be it from me to decry the charitable efforts of any 
organisation in its own country, but for the sake of Interna¬ 
tional Harmony the English should think twice before allow¬ 
ing such bodies as "The Scramblers” to ramble beyond the con¬ 
fines of “ye olde country lanes.” Worse ambassadors for Eng¬ 
land could scarcely be imagined, and seldom had any Auberge 
been invaded by a more graceless collection of la jeunesse. 
Their manners compared unfavorably wilh those of the goat, 
their appearance converted the landscape of Provence into a 
"Bigger and Better Billy Butlin Holiday Camp,” and their 
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voices silenced the shrill note of the cigale. They insisted on 
singing, and as another Aubergist impartially observed: 

"Oiiand les Francais chanicnt ils chcmtent sans brutalite, 
mais quand les Anglais chantent, beaucoup de bruit 1 ’' 

The other qualities of the Auberge were fortunately all on 
the credit side. 

Not far fiom the Auberge of Six Fours, we swam in the 
deep rock pools on one side of a curious peninsula. 

On the other side was an extensive sheet of water, several 
square miles in area, and about twelve inches deep at its deep¬ 
est point. A shallow strait separated the peninsula from a small 
island dominated by an imposing castle which all but sealed 
one end of the lake. The floor of this curious strip of water was 
covered with a fine sea grass, which provided food and lodging 
for a great variety of small marine creatures busily disporting 
themselves hither and thither. 

An hour’s wade had the effect of washing one’s feet to a 
degree of whiteness that no soap could have achieved; it also 
had the effect of softening them to a state of delectable tender¬ 
ness,! a stdte which the crabs and other smdll marine camivori 
were quick to recognise. 

Inhabiting the shores were groups of amateur fishermen who 
had to wade for miles to get into waist deep water, where they 
speardchfish with a harpoon, the spring of which was released 
by pressure applied to a pistol trigger fitted to one end of the 
apparatus, making it an accurate and effective weapon. 

Numerous tents and camp fires enlivened the scene: it was 
one of those delightful spots to which one should never return. 
Somehow it is never quite the same when visited a second 
time. 

# * * 

Our road, which lay now along the coastline, was varied by 
detours through wooded hills. Eucalypti, cacti and cork trees 
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lined the sides of the road, to delicately veil in green the soft 
pink walls and the blue and white trimmings of the houses. 

Below, the cobalt and silver Mediterranean sparkled in the 
summer sunshine and the air was filled with the gay singing 
of the cigale. 

Steady up-and-down-hill pedalling brought us to Toulon, 
where we dined in a small cafd, before boarding a bus which 
took us to St. Raphael: there we put up at a small inexpensive 
hotel, the "Hotel de la Poste.’’ 

St. Raphael was a resort patronised mainly by Swiss, Scan¬ 
dinavian, English and French tourists on vacation. It was 
neither sufficiently publicised nor glamorised to attract large 
numbers of Americans, and it was not too expensive for the 
French and English. 

Sun-browned figures in scanty bathing suits lounged in the 
sun or beneath the colorful umbrellas arranged in neat rows 
along die beach. The sea was dotted with swimmers, beyond 
whom, yachts and ■pedallos (a species of amphibious bicycle— 
the French again) sailed gaily to and fro. 

Above, on the boulevard, people sat in the shade, sipping 
tea, eating ices and enjoying die surrounding spectacle: at 
night entertainment was provided by night clubs, cafds, and 
the ubiquitous Casino. 

But unfortunately our stay there was marred by an unpleasant 
affair—the only really bad experience we had in all our travels 
in France. 



7 

“DON'T GET SICK ON THE 
COTE d’AZUR” 



O NE day Ellen complained of not feeling well, so we went 
into a pharmacy and asked the chemist to recommend a 
doctor, and as we were travelling as cheaply as possible, 
not an expensive one "for tourists.” 
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The doctor made a cursory examination and said that there 
was nothing really the matter, it was simply "a small feminine 
disturbance that required adjustment.” He could easily do it, 
he said, in his surgery, but it would be better if she would go 
with him to “the clinic.” He drove us there in his car. 

The clinic was a commodious mansion set high on the hill¬ 
side and surrounded with a pleasant garden. 

Ellen went with the doctor, and I was ushered into a high 
ceilinged waiting room, where, for three-quarters of an hour 
I trifled with the pages of a magazine, after the manner of 
people in waiting rooms. 

Suddenly the door opened and the doctor came in. He was 
followed by another doctor clad in a white surgical coat, and 
wiping his hands dry on a towel. The second doctor was a 
fat man with pale skin, fair hair and large, prominent blue 
eyes. He spoke in a deep voice magnified by the accoustics of 
the room into an impressive bass. "I think she will be alright 
now,” he said blandly, “will you prefer another room in the 
hospital, or will you prefer to share with her?” 

I shot out of my chair like a pheasant breaking cover. 

“I don’t quite understand,” I said, “do you mean that my 
wife has to stay here?” 

“Yes!” was the reply. "The operation is quite successful. Will 
you please to step this way.” 

In the foyer outside the waiting room, a small unconscious 
figure which I vaguely identified as Ellen’s, was being wheeled 
into a lift on a white hospital stretcher. 

Undoubtedly, I thought, I am in some kind of nightmarish 
trance from which I will soon awaken. But the doctor inter¬ 
rupted this line of thought impatiently and ushered me into 
an office presided over by a hard-faced directress. She looked 
as sympathetic as the marble staircase outside. 

“Ten thousand francs,” said the directress. 

"What in the devil for?” I roared, so abruptly that the direc- 
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tress, who spoke no English, understood my meaning at once 
by the tone. I demanded to see my wife and the directress de¬ 
manded first the ten thousand francs. It crossed my min d for 
a second that we had strayed into the pages of a romantic 
novel and thence into the hands of a gang of Iddnappers. 

Seeing that I was obdurate, though somewhat inartic ula te, 
the directress then took me to see a patient who interpreted 
the demand for the ten thousand francs into English. The 
patient, who was a charming looking Swiss girl, went on to 
explain that it was the practice of the hospital to ask ten 
thousand francs before admitting a patient. If the bill came to 
less than that, the money was refunded; if it came to more, the 
extra amount was billed separately. 

“It always comes to more,” the interpreter said. 

She wenL on further to say that the hospital authorities 
required Lhc money in advance in case the patient died and 
they didn’t get paid at all. 

I asked her to tell the directress that my wife had had no 
idea that “the clinic” was in reality a hospital, that neither of 
us had been told that the doctors intended performing an oper¬ 
ation, and that I had no intention whatever of paying ten 
thousand francs until Ellen had been given a full ten thousand 
francs worth of service and was fit and well. 

The directress then muttered some inaudible remark, and 
allowed a sister to conduct me to Ellen, whom I found lying, 
completely unconscious, in a large bare room. She would not 
come to, said the little nun in attendance, for at least two 
hours. 

I sat down beside her and felt undecided whether to burst 
into tears or to tear the hospital apart. 

I did neither. 

Instead I went down to the boulevard where I sat at a caf6 
table and drank a cup of tea. 
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Then I repaired to the Hotel de la Posie, packed Ellen’s 
things, and took them to the hospital. 

Next day she told me that her first knowledge of being given 
an anaesthetic was when a needle was injected into her arm. 
She thought they were taking a blood count but the drug 
travelled through the blood stream to the olefactory nerve and 
she smelt it. 

“That’s an anaesthetic,” she said faintly, as it took effect. 

"Oui, Madame,” said the hazy outline of the doctor, “an 
anaesthetic . . .” 

Three days later she was more than ready to leave the hos- 
pital; she had been given so little to eat that now her greatest 
danger was from malnutrition. 

The Hotel de la Poste, though convenient, carefully man¬ 
aged and inexpensive, was no place in which to convalesce, so 
after a little scouting on my tandem I found a charming pen¬ 
sion "Brise de Mer,” very attractively conducted by a French 
lady and her mother from Alsace-Lorraine. 

I engaged a room with a window looking across the terraced 
garden to the sea and thence to one of those jewel-like islands 
that occur in odd places along the whole length of the French 
Riviera. It was a room to speed the recovery of any convalescent. 

I called at the hospital at the pre-arranged time, but no taxi 
had been ordered for us as promised, and there, was no sign 
of Madame la directrice, We would not be permitted to leave, 
we were told, until she had given her permission and the bill 
had been paid, 

But after waiting an hour and a half, my patience, usually 
fairly elastic, refused to stretch any further. 

I went down to the village and hired a taxi of my own; for 
I had decided to carry Ellen out of the hospital by force if 
necessary. I was putting this scheme into operation and had 
already brought her with all her belongings, down two flights 
of stairs in the face of spirited opposition, when the doctor 
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suddenly appeared, accompanied by the missing directress, 
who had just returned from her morning swim. 

Without even an apology for the delay they presented me 
with a bill for sixteen thousand five hundred francs! 

The amount would have kept us both at any moderate pen¬ 
sion in France for two weeks, or at an Auberge de la Jeunesse 
for six months. 1 flatly refused to pay it. It seemed beyond 
belief that they had the nerve to ask such a price. 

The doctor went green in the face and pounded the office 
desk with his fist; I went a complementary vermillion and 
pounded back. The directress lurked dangerously in the back¬ 
ground ready for emergencies; I would not have been surprised 
to see her unbuckle a tomahawk from her belt. 

The eyes of the convalescing patient sparkled; there is noth¬ 
ing that Ellen enjoys more than a good fight, and though 
small and lightly built she can be quite a menace to both 
sides. 

The doctor began to lose ground. 

He opened a drawer in his desk and produced a handful of 
accounts at random; they were meant to serve as reinforcements, 
but he was unlucky. Not one of the accounts matched ours for 
size. 

He had played into the hands of the enemy. 

At this unkind twist of fate his self-control went to pieces; 
he crumpled up our account and tore that to pieces also. He 
cast his eyes towards the ceiling and shouted hoarsely: "I am 
defeated! You may go! But the Judgment is not against me!” 

To this day we have been unable to fathom the exact mean¬ 
ing of this remark. 

I counted out ten thousand francs on to the desk; it was 
still too much, but we could afford to be generous in victory. 

No one spoke. 

Outside, nurses, nuns, servants, gardeners, walking patients 
and itinerant tradesmen cleared a respectful lane for us. The 
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taxi driver made a deep, obsequious bow and opened his cab 
door. The driveway encircled the building, and as we drove 
carefully past the doorway I raised my cap to the crowd and 
Ellen smiled in graceful acknowledgment. We felt like Wel¬ 
lington and his staff after Waterloo. 

“Ah, yes!" said a friend to whom we recounted this incident 
some time later. "The principle is, never get sick on the Cote 
dAzur.” 

But, as I say, it was the only bad deal we had in France. 

* * * 

Following this unpleasant incident we rested at our pension 
“Brise de Mer.” The Alsatian lady and her mother were the 
very soul of kindness. They could not do enough for us; the 
pension was spotlessly clean, extremely comfortable, and -the 
food there was better than that served at the “Beau Rivage,” 
the luxury hotel that we passed on the way to our evening 
aperitifs on the boulevard. It was too generously run if any¬ 
thing. The brother of our charming Alsatian had been killed 
in the war and his mother had never recovered from the blow. 
Not that she inflicted her grief on people or sat down and be¬ 
moaned her loss. On the contrary she worked very hard. She 
did the cooking, the waiting on the tables and anything else 
she could think of to make the guests happy. 

The other guests included a retired Scottish sea captain and 
his wife who had formerly lived in Sydney, a young French¬ 
man on leave from the consular service in the Middle East, a 
German scientist and his wife and child, and a French-Russian 
named O’Shannassy. 

O’Shannassy inherited his name from an Irish grandfather 
who had made his home in Russia, where O’Shannassy and his 
father had been bom. As a youth O’Shannassy had lived for 
a time in France, and acquired French nationality before he 
returned to Russia. In the late 'thirties he had been given the 
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option of leaving Russia or renouncing his French citizenship. 
He left Russia. He had great dignity, and carried himself like 
a guardsman; he was hard-working, sincere and extremely in¬ 
telligent, but in his chosen profession of architecture he found 
the going pretty tough. 

His strangely mixed nationalities made him a virtual exile 
in every country and he suffered all the disadvantages of this 
position. We found him excellent company. 

Ellen recovered rapidly in the sympathetic atmosphere of 
"Brise de Mer.” Frequent rests in the warm sunshine, early 
nights and good food were the healing factors. 

Sometimes before dinner in the evenings we would hold 
little impromptu parties on the terrace in front of the house, 
and exchange reminiscences about Sydney with the Scottish sea 
captain, or glean what knowledge we could of Europe from 
the Frcnch-Russian, or hear about France from the French 
residents of the ■pension. 

The summons for dinner would take us into a charming 
dining room where presently the mother of the Alsatian lady 
would place our dinner solicitously in front of us and touch our 
shoulders lightly with her hand and say: "manger, manger 
tranquille." 

And sometimes she would talk to us about the past and make 
light of her troubles, until her thoughts would become a little 
too insistent and the strain of hiding her emotions too great. 
She would fight her feelings down all the way to the door 
where she would turn and put a finger to her lips and nod her 
head and whisper confidentially: "Manger manger tranquille." 

At such moments she seemed to become a symbol of all the 
bereaved mothers of France. 

She was not a personality that one could easily forget. 

The doctor at the clinic had assured Ellen that four days 
should provide ample rest before resuming activities on the 
tandem, but we were taking no chances. We stayed at "Brise 
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de Mer” for two weeks or so, after which we took a bus to 
Cannes and sailed across a narrow strait on a ferry to Isle Ste 
Marguerite, where we planned to stay a further week at what 
proved later to he the best Auberge de la Jeunesse we had 
stayed at in France. 
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CARDINAL PUFF AND THE 
INFLUENCE OF DUFY 



T HAT evening, from the flat stone balcony which roofed the 
Auberge, we looked at the gay lights of Cannes glowing 
with inviting warmth across the narrow channel. The 
Auberge was situated on the summit of the hill of Isle Ste 
Marguerite, in the upper reaches of the historic casde where the 
"Man in the Iron Mask” was said to have been incarcarated. A 
cell with his name inscribed on its thick outer door lay imme¬ 
diately beneath our feet, its barred window overlooking a sheer 
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drop to the tidelcss Mediterranean which lapped the rocks two 
hundred feet or more below. 

Wc had joined a group of French Aubergists who were 
singing to the accompaniment of a guitar, harmonising the 
songs with Latin artistry. But from time to time the music was 
interrupted by the distant sounds of uncouth revelry by night; 
a certain floating quality, and the fact that they were more 
audible from one side of the balcony than the other, indicated 
that the sounds came from the bottom of the cliff. 

"It is the English again,” said a voice, "later we will hear 
them stagger.” 

This remark might well have been made by the High Con¬ 
stable of France on the eve of Cressy, so portentous was the 
tone in which it was uttered. 

The truth of the matter was that for the time being, the 
Auberge de la Jeunesse at Isle Ste Marguerite had become 
a divided camp, the rift having occurred through the advent 
of an Englishman. 

But this was no ordinary Englishman. 

He was one of those colorful personalities who emerge un¬ 
expectedly from the British Isles to confound the foreigner and 
keep him asking himself whether he will, after all, ever really 
understand the English. 

This Englishman was robust of stature, had a powerful and 
commanding voice, and wore one of those uncultivated beards 
usually associated with coconut palms, thatch-roofed huts and 
tattered copies of "Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” He was on 
vacation, having just completed his medical course al Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The other English-speaking Aubergists had nicknamed him 
"Tuttle of Tahiti,” and grouped themselves around him in 
admiring chorus. In next to no time he had them all in the 
hollow of his hand; where he led they followed like sheep. 

Behind the ramparts of our castle, a precipitous, winding 
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stairway of rough stone led down to the foot of the cliffs, where 
a small grassy plot had been laid out in the form of a p icnic 
ground, equipped with tables and forms, and serviced from 
a small cafe. It was really a kind of grotto which at night be¬ 
came transformed into the French equivalent of a German 
beer garden. 

There Tuttle and his followers soon became valued clients. 

The bearded medico had initiated his disciples into the mys¬ 
teries of a game lenown as "Cardinal Puff." In this game, the 
leader, surrounded by the assembled company, sits at a table 
with a full glass of intoxicating liquor (in this case cheap vin 
rouge') in front of him. He then tweaks his nose with thumb 
and forefinger, recites a ridiculous rhyme about "Cardinal 
Puff,” and drinks from the glass. A whole series of actions fol¬ 
low: pulling the cars, poking out the tongue, patting the top 
of the head, rubbing the stomach and slapping the knees, 
each action being preceded by the rhyme and succeeded by 
the drink. In the final movement the performer must drain 
his glass. 

If at any stage he fails to repeat the correct rhyme or gets 
his "acts” out of sequence, he starts all over again. 

When the last player has completed his performance, the 
leader introduces the process of doubling up on the drinks. 

Anyone can see what this leads to. 

Later that evening, inspired by morbid curiosity, Ellen and 
I took a torch, and following the raucous sounds, picked our 
way down the stone steps to the scene of the debauch. 

The game had reached the third round when we arrived. 
Tuttle was in roaring form, with three half empty glasses of 
vin rouge before him on the table. Already the faces of his 
henchmen shone a ghastly white in the uncertain light, and 
it was obvious that his first lieutenant, a languid English- 
speaking youth from Ecuador, had little chance of surviving 
the round. 
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Long after we were in our bunks the voice of Tuttle 
floated up to us, and in the still hours of the morning we heard 
“the English stagger." 

Next morning we attended a gathering of Aubergists pre¬ 
sided over by the Pere Auberge, who was a Spaniard. Intoxi¬ 
cating liquor was forbidden in Auberge life and as the result 
of his conduct Tuttle was to be deprived of his Auberge card. 
The meeting was unanimous in pronouncing the sentence 
just, and in a general expression of regret that such an inter¬ 
esting Englishman should have turned out to be a violent 
extremist. Summing up the case the Spanish Pere Auberge 
said: 

"Last night the unfortunate English staggered blindly up 
the dangerous steps, having found it necessary to carry one of 
their number to his bed, even though a false step would have 
meant death to all. Drunkenness I will not tolerate in this 
beautiful Auberge of Isle Ste Marguerite, and the Englishman, 
Tuttle, has committed another even worse crime. He has in¬ 
cited a body of his countrymen to sing!” 

The eyes of the Pere Auberge darkened at the recollection-, 
his Spanish ear had been assailed by sounds such as should 
never have been released upon the currents of the air. 

We went to the dormitory to convey our sympathy to 
Tuttle for the loss of his card, and to his lieutenant, the 
Ecuadorian, for having to be carried home. But the Ecuadorian 
was the only member of the party on his feet. It was 
Tuttle himself who had been carried home, having been hoist 
with his own tankard at the beginning of the fifth round. 

He had remained in a state of unconsciousness ever since. 

We looked sympathetically at the bearded form snoring 
sluggishly beneath the blankets in the corner; then we thought 
of the singing and our sympathy transferred itself to the Pdre 
Auberge, 

Nothing could condone Tuttle’s second crime. 
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Nights of guitar music on the open stone balcony were inter¬ 
spersed with days of basking in the warm sun, and swimming 
in the cool waters of the Mediterranean from the little stone 
jetty at the foot of the cliffs. We exchanged reminiscences 
with an old friend, a Tasmanian, whom we had met on the 
ship from New York to Le Havre months before. Sometimes 
we listened to the adventures of the other Aubergists and 
compared notes on future plans. 

Before leaving the lovely little island we presented the 
Spanish Pare Auberge with a small color sketch I had made, 
and promised to send him some stamps as he was also a keen 
philatelist, an occupation which, for some reason or other, 
one never associates with Spaniards. 

A large motor launch look us to Juan-les-Pins, reputed 
Continental haunt of the stars of Hollywood who had 
assembled en masse at one point, where they kept their camera 
and publicity men working at full pressure in order to avoid 
becoming submerged in the raw material of the C6te d’Azur. 

We were happy to be on the tandem again after our long 
rest; the weather was perfect, and the exotic features of the 
landscape, which became ever more marked as we progressed, 
accompanied us all the way in to Nice. 

There we found a small hotel some distance away from 
the fashionable part of the town. . . 

* * * 

Nice. A Prince among resorts — the First resort of the Cdte 
d'Azur. 

Commodious English villas on the hills, horse-drawn car¬ 
riages on the public square, glittering casinos, fashionable 
shops, huge luxury hotels opening on to a wide boulevard 
whose colorful caf6 tables were thronged by the doyens of the 
fashionable world. A sea wall of rock sloping down to a 
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steeply shelving beach of round pebbles, which ran into a 
sulphurous blue sea. 

Here, beribboned, sun-lotioned bathers were segregated into 
the compounds of the various luxury establishments, and dis¬ 
played to the drifting audience like Xmas bon-bons. 

Fabulous subjects there were for drawing, on the boulevard. 

“You see the old population—that which inspired the roman¬ 
tic novel of the ’twenties—drifting back after the war,” said 
Ellen. And so it seemed; the ranks now gradually swelling 
through the advent of post-war neuroses. 

Every kind of mask was in evidence; faces lined, seamed 
and lacquered, faces jewel-trimmed and predatory; here an 
artificial glitter in an eye, darkly framed and crows-looted 
at the comers; there a mouth disconsolate and cruel, hiding 
beneath an expression of languid cynicism. Blonde heads, frilled 
and glamorous, brunettes sloe-eyed and sinister—free-lances, un¬ 
escorted, on the prowl, combing the thickets for big game. . . 

* * * 

Such subjects bring sophistication to the hand of the drafts¬ 
man; given the proper faculties of observation his line becomes 
more searching, more decorative, more expressive. Curves and 
angles, lines firm and swift, lines sensitive and tremulous; con¬ 
tours holding the volume, straight lines holding the tension. 
The materials of clothes are eloquent, falling into interesting 
folds, containing infinite variety in the textures and colors. All 
suggesting the quality of the line. Making the artist draw. 

For there it all is, the drawing, ready made in the subject! 

To me there was tremendous excitement in this kind of 
drawing—an excitement which Ellen shared. We were like 
prospectors digging for gold, and we neither knew nor cared 
how many others had preceded us. 

* * * 
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Beyond Nice the road wound round the hills above Ville- 
franche and a series of small resorts, before taking us at length 
into the fairy tale principality of Monaco. 

Glorious little oleander trees lined the streets, and green 
shuttered buildings of yellow stone were embedded in moun¬ 
tains, pink and mauve in the afternoon sun. Painted a dazzling 
white, the private yacht of the Prince of Monaco, riding at 
anchor with other luxury cruisers, was reflected in the still 
blue waters of the tiny boat harbour. 

“An Oppcnhcim novel, with decorations by Dufy,” said 
Ellen, as we coasted down the hill. 

At the top of the next hill stood the fabulous casino of Monte- 
Carlo. Thinking to make some enquiries we approached the 
impressive glass doors. Instantly the doorman appeared. 

“You can’t come in here, sir, unless you’re dressed,” he said 
in a superior tone. 

"You mean black tie?” I asked. 

"No, sir, just dressed, ordinary dress.” 

"He means that you have to have something on," Ellen said 
in a terse whisper. 

It was true that my costume was hardly appropriate to the 
occasion, for, with the exception of having shed the sweater 
and jacket and being stripped to the waist, I was dressed as in 
Aix, as already described. 

A c urio us feature of bicycle travel is that, although you are 
whistling along, utterly unprotected, through the atmosphere 
as it were, you have a strong sense of privacy, the feeling of 
being unobserved. Consequently one soon develops a lack of 
self consciousness about clothes, and quickly sheds all items 
superfluous to the job in hand. 

Take the average cyclist suddenly from his machine, blind¬ 
fold him, and ask him what he has on, and the probabilities 
are that his answers will be evasive. And a tandexnist, like 
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myself, who has the added disadvantage of being a little 
absent-minded anyway, soon becomes a sartorial wash out. 

Hence the remarks of my wife at Aix, and the reactions of 
the doorman at Monte-Carlo. 

However we had suitable clothes in our saddle bags, and 
when we returned to the Casino that night the doorman had 
no recollection of ever having seen us before. 

For lodgings we found a small 'pension in the elbow of the 
harbour tront, and at a little caf4 under the oleanders, we 
celebrated our arrival in Monte-Carlo with a bottle of vin 
rose, and dined on a novel dish of small river fish, which 
resembled in appearance a plate of fried, unsliced French beans, 
and tasted delicious. 

That night the sumptuous interior of the great casino of 
Monte-Carlo was sparsely populated, and the few hundred 
people, distributed principally round the spinning wheels of 
the roulette tables, provided a rather sad spectacle. 

Some of them were rich and bejewelled and sinister, but 
others were just like poor old invalids, held by the vice of 
gambling like the victims of some chronic organic disease. 

With this meagre patronage it was no surprise to leam that 
the Casino was losing money. 

But when we went out to the famous balcony and saw the 
reflection of the lights in the dark sea, and smelt the sweet 
smell of the oleanders and heard the voices of the croupiers 
floating through the French windows, then we felt the presence 
of all the old ghosts, and the sinister atmosphere of Monte- 
Carlo came down heavily around us. 

At night Oppenheim’s novel was edged with black and 
decorated by Beardsley in his Salome manner. 

* * * 

Next morning, on the harbour front, I painted some water 
colors in the style of Dufy—with the influence of that sophisti- 
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cated French artist sitting at my shoulder like a frivolous 
spectre. 

I spent a good deal of the morning trying to rid myself 
of this influence, but it was like trying to rub out a shadow. 
I was conscious of it at my elbow when I made my first tenta¬ 
tive strokes, and when I put away my brush and dived into 
the clear green waters of the harbour I heard it splashing 
briskly nearby, I swam through the narrow entrance to the 
harbour and there it was waiting for me on the other side. 
Stretching out on a rock in the warm sun I soon discovered it 
sunning itself beside me: it even had the impudence to share 
the lunch that Ellen brought out to the breakwater, drinking 
a good half of an excellent bottle of vin rose when our backs 
were turned. 

It nearly drove me mad. And there was just nothing I could 
do about it, it was all around me. It was reflected in the green 
of the harbour, in the pinks, greys and heliotropes of the hills, 
and in the yellow walls of the stone houses; in the luxurious 
yachts at their moorings, and in the people who constituted 
the graven accents to this kaleidoscopic pastel. 

In the end I surrendered to it in hedonistic abandon, with the 
result that I thoroughly enjoyed myself in producing two 
Dufy’s that would have sold like hot cakes on Fifty-Seventh 
Street, New York. 

After this unequal struggle, we left Monte-Carlo, and 
mounting our tandem, passed through Menton — a charming 
spot which repeated most of the attractions of the rest of the 
Principality and added to the oleanders a grove of orange 
trees delightfully planted down the centre of the main street. 

Beyond Menton lay the Italian border. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ITALY: AND 
THE CREATION OF A BARON 



B EFORE us stretched an infinity of priests and policemen, 
tourists and beggars, pedlars and monks. Thieves, touts, 
obsequious waiters! frenzied porters, clamorous carozza 
drivers, "charming” confidence tricksters, sharp-eyed tourist 
sharks, fountain pen sellers, sturdy fishermen, and tough, 
cheerful peasants. 

Donkey carts and sleeping drivers, harvests of grapes, grain 
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and citrus fruits, fiascos of vino bianco and rosso, walnuts and 
olive oil, spaghetti and pizzas, all kinds of cheeses — mozarella, 
pastorello, olandese, belpaese. . . . 

Millions of dirty, hungry children; starving dogs and over¬ 
worked farm animals. Vines trained on trees like spider webs, 
terraced mountain sides, and glorious olive groves. 

Filthy streets and revolting toilets. Glittering palaces of gold 
and white marble, and stinking dungeons housing whole fami¬ 
lies in one airless room. Silks and satins in the shops, rags and 
bones on the sidewalks. American bars and Greek and Roman 
columns. Women who worked like slaves, young men who 
behaved like women, fathers who sent their children out to 
beg, and cacciatori who hunted skylarks. 

Street musicians, and arguments that lasted all day. The 
yells of street hawkers, the buzz of the scooter cycles, the 
shrill cry of the market vendors, the bells and the clip-clop 
of horses, mules and asinos, the babbling tongues of the men 
around the hissing cafes espresso. 

Huge plates of pasta, and tiny half-filled cuplets of coffee. 
Clerks wearing their insignia of office—the long, left hand 
little finger nail. Officials as vain as peacocks, fine craftsmen 
as humble as great people can be. Superstitious women, and 
honest workmen knowing no fatigue. 

A rich and fertile land bowed beneath the economic burden 
of too many people to the square inch. A capable and industri¬ 
ous peasantry thirsting for land; an indolent, smug minority 
holding it. . . 

And color! Color that makes the blood course madly through 
the veins! Color that makes the heart surge in glorious ecstasy! 

Ah! the color of Italy. . . 

The red of the wine, the green of the olive, the blue of the 
freshly harvested grape, the orange of the ripe citrus crops, the 
purple of the ass, the blazing yellow of the com. 

The powder pink of the peasant's hut, the turquoise of the 
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sea. The black cloaks of mourning women, the scarlet cap 
of the cardinal. 

One becomes conscious of color in faces—purples, greens, 
reds and yellows—as though the very substance of the land 
was reflected in the faces of the inhabitants. 

But it is not only that the physical features of the natural 
landscape present the color in endless variation, like a kaleido¬ 
scope, or that the clarity of the atmosphere envelopes objects 
in a light that enhances the brilliance of the local color. 

One soon understands that the face of Italy has been scarred 
and changed by countless succeeding civilisations, none of which 
has completely effaced the color of its predecessor. 

The Etruscans came and left their imperishable sculptures. 
The Greeks came and left the Greek column. The Saracens 
came and left ceramica tiles. The Romans came and left Rome. 

Life has color, and what life more strangely varied than 
life in Italy 1 ? What life more simple and productive than that 
of the Italian peasant who cultivates the land? What more 
vicious and useless than that of the neurotic pervert who in¬ 
habits the foreign communities and resorts? What life more 
luxurious than that of the fashionable women of Rome? What 
life more foully miserable than that of the Neapolitan beggar? 
What life more comically frenzied than that of an Italian 
porter, what more comically leisured than that of the village 
donkey driver? 

Music has color, and what country more musical? 

So we found it; like pioneers on a voyage of discovery. 

All my life, drawing had been my ruling passion, and here, 
in Italy, I found the equivalent color, color which gave me 
the same land of excitement and satisfaction. 

Gouache, I had found the best medium for a travelling 
painter, and part of our heavy equipment on the tandem was 
a great roll of tough paper. I began to lay my colors on directly 
—straight from the tube—and mix them on the paper. . . 
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At the border the Italian officials made their inspection. 
They flirted with Ellen, roared with laughter at the tandem, 
and charged us four or five thousand lire for taking it into 
Italy. 

“The money will he refunded when you leave the country,’’ 
said the Collector of Duties suavely. But the remark was 
uttered in such a tone as to sound like a harbinger of sinister 
things to come. 

Crossing the Alps, even at their lowest point, was no joke, 
and when we reached the topmost point of the road we were 
glad to relax and “coast” swiftly down to the village of Venti¬ 
miglia, where we had decided to spend the night. 

It was good that we had both learned to be suspicious of 
first impressions—our first Italian village was a poor intro¬ 
duction to the country. 

The old town, which we explored that night, was like a 
diseased old harridan; foul smelling with water dripping over 
the narrow stone steps, and the sound of wooden sandals rever¬ 
berating in the ill-lit alleyways. These repellant if fascinating 
features soon persuaded us to retrace our footsteps across the 
ramshackle bridge, past bomb-blasted ruins to the little Albergo 
where we had engaged a room. 

During the night the landlord’s fat son took one of his 
friends joy-riding round the village on the tandem. 

They disarranged the gears, punctured one of the tyres and 
in the morning the landlord himself charged us sixty lire for 
getting the tyre repaired. We didn’t discover that the son had 
done the damage until we were some distance beyond the 
village. 

"Quanto costa?" "Troppo Caro!" "Niente Lire!" • 

We brought these Italian words into immediate use. 

"Petit ddjeuner" became "‘piccolo colazione" and enumerat¬ 
ing the items one asked now for "cafe latte con pane 'burro e 
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marmallata" instead of cafe au lait du pain du beurre et de la 
confiture 

Coming from fair France we felt as though we had suddenly 
been hurled into a land of voracious savages. 

Whenever we stopped at a village for refreshment we were 
surrounded by hordes of children curious to study at close 
quarters the tandem and its riders. Never had we encountered 
curiosity like that of the Italians; when we arrived at our 
first big Italian city, Genoa, we almost stopped the traffic. In 
France one could wear anything or nothing and nobody took 
the slightest notice. 

Not so in Italy. The Italians were much more conventional. 
In Genoa they stared at us in amazement. 

Genoa, the chief industrial port of Italy. 

What a pounding it had taken during the war. Yet the rubble 
had been cleared and the new seed already sown. 

Approaching the port, the sea shone in silver patches through 
a fence of scaffoldings, derricks, cranes, funnels, masts and 
rigging: the blood of the would-be sailor quickened at the 
sight of great splashes of red oxide, the sound of steel striking 
steel, the harsh noise of the steam hammer and the automatic 
riveter, the hiss of escaping steam and the smell of paint and 
smoke. 

Flearts thrilled to the spectacle of marine architecture on 
a grand scale: a great, new ocean liner poised on the slipway: 
the hulls of other vessels on the stocks—elegant skeletons soon 
to he steel clothed and fitted with luxurious innards. 

' In Genoa we first encountered that strange contrast of new 
and old which presents Italy, above all other countries, as an 
exemplar of modem industrial design as well as a vast his¬ 
torical archive. Modem classical buildings, streamlined and slim, 
letting in the light rather than enclosing the occupant, look 
across the squares at huge piles of ornate Baroque. 

One may choose between concrete highway and cobble- 
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stoned alley, hydraulic lift and slimy stairway, rattling carozza 
and smooth taxicab. . . 

Opposed to the tearing horror of the badly controlled collec¬ 
tive traffic was the charm and utilitarian beauty of individual 
items such as the “Vespa” and the "Lambretta” — the delightful 
scooter cycles which, in Italy, have converted the raucous, 
bloody-minded motor-cycle into a happy little unit, pleasing to 
the eye, soothing to the ear, and setting an example of ele¬ 
gant deportment to the other traffic. 

Hotels and pensiones in Genoa were crowded and we had 
some difficulty in finding accommodation. The International 
Youth Hostel Organisation had not yet been properly re-estab¬ 
lished after the war, and in Italy one takes no chances with 
make-shift quarters. 

Our immediate destination was with friends at Forte dei 
Marmi, a fashionable resort most charmingly situated some 
distance south of Genoa on the flat coastal belt that separates 
the sea from the Carrara mountains. 

Our friends had been expecting us for weeks and as the 
delay at St. Raphael had made us considerably overdue it was 
necesary to reach our destination as soon as possible. 

The CIT company, the organisation which does so much 
for the tourist trade in Italy, ran a regular bus service from 
Genoa to Forte dei Marmi. At the CIT office we were charged 
half-fare for the tandem and an argument ensued between the 
office staff and the bus crew as to who should put it on top 
of the bus. The office staff won, and we spent the entire jour¬ 
ney with tire uncomfortable feeling of having incurred the 
severe displeasure of the bus crew. 

Sitting waiting in the luxurious interior of the streamlined 
bus at Genoa, we were alarmed to see several peasant women 
get in, cross themselves, and utter one or two words of prayer. 

When the bus started we discovered the reason. 

The Italian bus-men drive like fighter pilots. 
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Equipped with aeroplane engines, hydraulic brakes and 
horns that sound like bugles recalling a regiment, the huge 
overland buses travel around the most precipitous hills at ter¬ 
rific speed. In the villages the peasants study the time-tables, 
and when a bus is due they withdraw with their livestock into 
their cottages until the danger passes. 

Our driver was no exception to the speed rule of his class: 
we roared out of Genoa, literally like bats out of hell, and in 
no time we were flying round the precipitous hills above Porto 
Fino and Rapallo, 

The intermittent glimpses we got of these delightful places 
merely served to whet our appetites, which went, I regret to 
say, permanently unappeased. Porto Fino had for me a special 
attraction. Not merely because of its natural beauty and roman¬ 
tic history—features which had attracted famous people from 
all parts of the world, but also because it had been the favorite 
painting ground of John Russell, an Australian painter for 
whose qualities I had unbounded admiration, and whose work 
should have been as famous as that of the minor members of 
the French Impressionist group to which he belonged. A com¬ 
paratively wealthy man, Russell neither sold nor exhibited his 
own paintings. He was of great material assistance to other 
painters, and to some members of the Impressionist group 
his house at Belle Isle, a small island off the coast of Brittany, 
was a god-sent haven. 

Generally speaking he is remembered only among painters 
for his portrait of Vincent Van Gogh, a magnificent work, 
much admired by Vincent, and later lent by the Van Gogh 
family to the municipal museum of Amsterdam. 

I Had been personally attracted to Russell’s painting when 
I first saw examples of it at the National Gallery in Melbourne, 
Australia, and later when I saw more at the home of his widow 
on Long Island, New York. . . Apart from the brilliance of its 
color and its other impressionist features it had a philanthropic 
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quality which could emanate only from the hand and heart 
of a generous giver. . . 

* * * 

These meditations receded with Porto Fino. 

Roaring through small villages at sixty miles per hour, we 
drove inland, through a series of dark mountains from whose 
sides the sound of the engine reverberated in deafening cadence. 
We struck the coast again at La Spezia and after a brief stop 
continued along it until we arrived at Forte dei Marmi at 
eleven o’clock that night. We disentangled our baggage and 
listened to the bus-crew swearing volubly in Italian as they 
struggled on top of the bus with the tandem. 

Our friends were a French Vicomte and his wife. We had 
known them for a good many years, and anticipating that, 
cycling as we were, they would expect us to arrive looking 
like tramps, we took some trouble to make ourselves look as 
tramplike as possible. But to our horror when we arrived at 
the address they had given us and rang the bell of the charm¬ 
ing old house, we were received by the father and mother of 
the Vicomte, the Count and Countess, whom we had never 
met. However they quickly put us at our ease, and after 
regaling us hospitably with vermouth and biscuits, sent a ser¬ 
vant to show us the way to the villa of the Vicomte, where 
we received a royal welcome. 

* * * 

Our a nival had been preceded by a great deal of mail, and 
a large suitcase of clothes which we had sent ourselves from 
Paris. 

Forte dei Marmi, the literal translation of which is "Fortress 
of Marble,” lies on a strip of flat country below the mountain 
range from which Michelangelo quarried his marble. The sea 
front is a fashionable resort, with large estates and villas 
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shaded by a forest of tall pines which extends from Forte dei 
Marini to Viareggio. 

In curious harmony with the villas a wide belt of richly 
cultivated peasant holdings extends from the pine forest to 
the foot of the mountain range. 

Fringing the beach are the huts of the bagnini, the fishermen, 
and the bomboloni men. The boinboloni men are beach pedlars 
of nuts, sweets and bomboloni which are a species of dough¬ 
nut, and the bagnini hire out and service bathing boxes and 
flat-bottomed boats to the inhabitants of the villas. 

To celebrate our arrival our host had arranged with the 
bagnini and his family to cook us a special fish supper at their 
cabin on the beach. 

The principal course was fish soup. It was a huge dish 
containing pike, goldfish and various other scaled fish, a grue¬ 
some collection of octopi, numerous crabs, and all kinds of 
crawling things that inhabit the bottom of the sea—the kind 
of dish which, considered in sober rcstrospect, gives me a real 
nightmare. I was wondering how to separate the few parts 
that I found edible in my portion when all the lights went out 
and I had no idea what I was eating. 

When they went on again, to everyone’s astonishment as 
well as my own, I had consumed most of the dish. The only 
thing I recognised was the octopus, which resembled in taste a 
thick rubber band which I had once inadvertently swallowed 
as a child. 

To the astonishment of the assembled company, the bagnini 
kept referring to me as "il barone." Nobody could make this out. 

The title spread, and in no time the servants were calling 
Ellen '''Signora la baronessa." 

The matter reached a climax when the housemaid asked 
Signorina Tessa, the charming nurse of the three-year-old 
son of the Vicomte, and friends of the Vicomtesse, why it was 
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that “II Barone” did not have his monogram embroidered on 
his underwear. 

Signorina Tessa, who was our good friend, tracked the 
story down in the end and discovered that the whole idea had 
started with the cook. It appeared that the servants had been 
greatly mystified about letters arriving addressed to Alan 
McCulloch Esq. 

“What means this Alan grande 'M' piccolo 'c' before Cul- 
loch?” had asked the housemaid. 

"Ah,” replied the cook, who knew everything, " Grand 'M' 
piccolo 'c' is the Australian sign for 'Barone.' The Signor Cul- 
loch is an Australian baron.” , 

And nothing, not even Signorina Tessa's laughter, could 
convince them otherwise. So "il harone" I remained. 

Everybody had a title, and if you hadn't, they soon invented 
one. / 

Signorina Tessa was herself of the old Italian aristocracy, 
having come from one of the best known families in Florence. 
But the Fascist regime, followed by the second world war, 
had impoverished her family and she had embarked upon a 
career of her own. 

She was attractive and talented, spoke beautiful Florentine 
Italian, Parisian French, and her very good English had gained 
color and a unique character of its own through the fact of 
her having worked for the American army during the war. 

At Forte dei Marmi she encountered a good deal of antipathy 
from the servants, who, coming from local peasant stock, were 
highly suspicious of anyone not of their own class. 

Signorina Tessa it was who told us most of the fabulous 
story about our neighbour, the Marchesa. 
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10 


TALE OF THE FABULOUS 
MARCHESA AND OTHERS 



T HE Marchesa lived near us, in an adjoining villa, with 
her German husband, who had formerly been a widower. 
He had had one child by his first wife. 

Sometimes we would see the child walking beneath the 
pines with her governess. She was a strange little girl, about 
seven or eight years old, pale complexioned, flaxen haired, and 
with a curious strained look in her eyes such as one should 
never see in the eyes of a child. 
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Sometimes we would see her on the beach with the 
Marchesa, a huge, hawk-nosed, heavily-bejewelled woman, 
with a sensual and predatory face. She was always stroking 
the child's hair, or plying her with sweets, or drying her 
thin little body with a large, soft towel. 

One day we were sitting on the beach with our bombolini , 
talking, when the child suddenly appeared and addressed 
Signorina Tessa: “My mother, the Marchesa, says that you 
arc a wicked, wicked woman, trying to steal my papa away,” 
she said in German. Then she turned and ran, vanishing 
wraithlike into the shadow of the pines. 

Other incidents occurred, and gradually we found out the 
whole story. 

During the occupation, the German had been the Nazi 
Commandant in charge of the district. He had the power of 
life and death over every person in the village, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Marchesa. 

The Marchesa was Swiss, and therefore neutral; also she 
was fabulously wealthy. She conceived a violent passion for 
the Nazi Commandant. 

With his tall figure and erect, military bearing, his mustard 
colored jacket, black breeches and high, polished boots, he 
looked magnificent. 

The most exclusive women fell for him like ninepins, he 
could have had any one of them, and he treated the advances 
of the fat Marchesa with amused disdain. 

His attitude fanned the flames of her passion until she 
would have sold her very soul to the Devil to get him. 

Then the Allies landed in Southern Italy and blasted their 
way up the coast. 

The Commandant sent his little daughter away to a safer 
place and stuck to his post. 

When the Allies marched in and further resistance was 
useless, he surrendered "with the dignity and bearing of a 
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German officer.” The concentration camp where he was in¬ 
terned was not far from his former command. He languished 
there for months, interested only, it seemed, in news of his 
little girl. 

Meanwhile, when the fighting was over and danger removed 
to a safe distance, the Marchesa returned to the district. As 
a neutral she was untouched, and, through shrewd manipula¬ 
tion, she had kept her fortune intact. 

She seized the opportunity now to extend it, organising a 
company of good Italian workmen, buying materials on a 
deflated market and building a series of modern villas up and 
down the coast. 

She visited the Commandant in his prison, bringing him 
“news” of his child. The child, she said, was being cruelly 
treated. She tortured him with constant visits. If he valued 
the child’s life there was but one way to save her. He must 
marry the Marchesa, in which event she would use her money 
and her influence to have the child, and the father, released 
and re-united. In his youth he had received some training as 
an architect and he could be useful to the building projects 
of the Marchesa in that capacity. 

In the end he consented. 

They came to live in the luxurious villa under the pines, 
where the former Commandant soon began to realise the utter 
hopelessness of his position. Without the Marchesa he had 
neither money, position, nor anything else—he would even 
have had to conceal his name and his very identity. The only 
thing he had in life was his child’s affection. 

But although the Marchesa had been able to purchase the 
object of her passion, literally body and soul, she was unable 
to make him love her. Nothing seemed to be able to break 
down his revulsion to her gross, bejewelled person. 

To whip up his manly feelings she resorted to all kinds of 
tricks. She hired beautiful young “friends” to come down from 
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Rome and stay with her. She would make them strip nude and 
then she would call in the architect. 

"Look! Otto. See what a beautiful figure Nanette has. What 
glorious legs! What charming thighs, etc., etc.," hoping thus 
to stimulate his passions so that she might derive the benefit of 
them later. . . 

In vain. The passions of the architect were not for her. 

Then, in revenge, she decided to try and take from him the 
affections of the child. The child was five years old when she 
came into the household of the Marchesa. She had never 
learned to speak so her new "mother” taught her. 

She hardly let the child out of her sight, lavishing on her 
every kind of extravagant affection, every kind of material 
thing that money could buy. 

And very subtly she poisoned the child’s mind, not directly 
against her father, hut against those in the vicinity who could 
have been his associates, and through them the father. 

The child was haunted by the very spirit of evil. 

This horrible drama was still in process of development 
when the Marchesa suddenly decided to take her household 
and her whole retinue to the Argentine, where she had invested 
money in a colossal building project. 

A whole army of workmen went with her, ostensibly under 
the supervision of the architect. 

For weeks afterwards we scanned the newspapers, looking 
eagerly for news of the fabulous Marchesa having disappeared 
overboard from a liner en route to the Argentine. 

It was a risky way out, but it was the only thing we could 
think of for the former Nazi Commandant. 

But things ended quite differently. On the long outward 
voyage, a shipboard romance suddenly blossomed into being 
between the frustrated Marchesa and one of her Italian work¬ 
men, a lusty stonemason from Carrara, who was quite dazzled 
by the material possibilities of the situation. 
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Scarcely had the Nazi commandant set foot on South 
American soil before he found himself divorced and shipped 
back to Austria with his bewildered child, there to start life 
anew. 

Thus fate, with a totally unexpected quirk of humour, 
resolved tragedy into farce, confounding cynical speculation 
and nourishing in the hearts of the spectators the seeds from 
which hope so obstinately springs. 

* * * 

Some weeks after our arrival the Vicomte discovered that 
his cook was an amateur bandit. 

We were a large household and a cook was an indispensable 
part of the running expenses. The Vicomte had hired this one 
along with the villa, which he had leased for the season, and it 
was necessary to entrust her with the responsibility of buying 
all the provisions, etc. At the end of each week she would 
present the bills to the Vicomte who checked them over before 
they were paid. 

He was astonished at their size the first lime he saw them, 
but that Was nothing compared to his astonishment at the way 
they multiplied. 

Immediately he took steps to rectify the position. But 
he soon found that to do so was not as simple as it seemed. 
Half the shopkeepers were related to the cook and to interro¬ 
gate them only complicated matters—the other half were afraid 
of reprisals. The cook had too many relations to be sacked, or 
even to be openly accused—and no other cook would have 
dared to take her place. 

1 It was obvious that she was supporting most of her relations 
at the Vicomte’s expense; the affair was costing him a for¬ 
tune. In the extremity of his dilemma the Vicompte resorted 
to a brilliant counter stroke. He started writing himself let¬ 
ters, purported to come from an unknown source in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, accusing die cook of all sorts of things. 
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He thus cunningly harassed the enemy by an unexpected 
flank attack and recruited reinforcements in the shape of the 
other servants who were at loggerheads with the cook, prin¬ 
cipally because she offered them no share of the spoils. 

Thus, between his letters and the antipathy towards the 
cook of the rest of his staff, the Vicomte was able to apply a 
brake. 

The bills remained high, but they did not increase. 

Then a bicycle (fortunately not the tandem) disappeared, 
spirited away in the night by one of the cooks agents. 

Everybody, including the cook, was loud in denouncing 
this act of direct thievery, and in searching diligently for the 
unknown culprit. 

The carabinieri were certain they would get the man, and 
searched everywhere except in the houses of the cook’s rela¬ 
tions. They had no wish for their comfortable little police 
office in the village to go up in flames, or to accidentally stop 
a charge of buckshot, or to suffer any of the other trifling 
inconveniences that would inevitably follow such action. 

Psychologically, too, the cook had a great advantage. 

Two of her kinsmen used to come and look at us through 
the brush fence as we sat over our coffee underneath the 
pines. They carried shotguns and were of unprepossessing 
appearance. One was short, with long muscular arms and power¬ 
ful hands, the other rotund with a bulbous face which cracked 
into a vacuous smile whenever he caught one's eye. Both 
looked like the inhabitants of the surrounding pine forest and 
we would never have been surprised to have seen them vanish 
beneath the bark. They were by profession cacciatori, the 
Italian name given to the hunters and netters of small birds. 

From the rear of the villa we could see a ladder which they 
had built up the stem of a tall pine. It ended at a platform 
on the top, where they used to sit and shoot every bird that 
came within range. One heard the explosions of their weapons 
all day long. 
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There are thousands of such cacciaiori in Italy. Dr. Axel 
Munthe, the Swedish writer, fought a terrific battle with the 



cacciatori of Capri before he was able to establish his famous 
bird sanctuary on that beautiful island. 

The principal reason for their existence is, of course, economic. 
There is still a big export trade in birds — afso the birds eat 
the fruit and are themselves good to eat, and the Italian has 
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no sentiment where food is concerned. Italy is full of beautiful 
things, but there one never hears a bird sing. 

The cook's relations looked the most capable of cacciatori. 

The cook herself looked capable of anything. 

Usually preceded by the cat, which she kicked aside en 
route, she would emerge from her kitchen, holding a wicked¬ 
looking kitchen knife behind her back in one hand, and with 
the other hand held out for more lire. 

And she had the nerve to boast to the kitchen maid that she 
intended retiring for the winter on the money she had made 
during the season! 

Our host, the Vicomte, had no chance. 

But he continued to write himself letters. 

At the end of the season he triumphantly announced that 
he had cut down his losses on the cook to two hundred and 
fifty thousand lire! 

# * * 

From the villa at Forte dei Marmi, which our generous host 
and hostess had insisted we make our headquarters for the 
season, we visited the famous cities of the north. 

We went to Milan, the great commercial centre. 

Our travels by bicycle had engendered in both of us an 
appreciation of luxury, so we travelled to Milan first class in 
the train, tipped the porters without provoking arguments, 
and, on arriving at our destination (having been recommended 
to the “best hotel in Milan") we made straight for the nearest 
taxi. 

"Albergo Excelsior Gallia, per favore," we said to the wait¬ 
ing driver. 

He saluted smartly, started up his engine and drove off. We 
leaned back on the comfortable upholstery. Presently we 
noticed that the driver seemed to be making a complete 
circle of the great square. 
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He was. 

He drove to within fifty yards of our point of embarkation, 
stopped, opened the door with an eloquent flourish, and an¬ 
nounced dramatically: "II Grande Albergo Excelsior Gallia!" 
He laughed uproariously, and his mirth was echoed by the 
railway porters who had watched our journey round the 
square with great interest. 

The joke was worth the three hundred lire he charged us. 

And we didn't stay at the "Gallia” after all—the prices quoted 
sent our blood pressure skyrocketing. So we hired another 
taxi and went looking for something more nearly within our 
means. 

Once settled, we made straight for the church of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie whose chapel contained the remains of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s great fresco, “The Last Supper.” 

The work was but the pallid ghost of the original master¬ 
piece, yet its quality somehow remained. It was like an old 
aristocrat deprived of money and estate and existing pre¬ 
cariously on pride, and the remembrance of past glories. 

When he painted it, Leonardo had experimented with pig¬ 
ments, with disastrous results, for during his lifetime the 
colors had perceptibly darkened and spots had appeared. 

Through succeeding generations it had been attacked by 
damp, violated by the monks of the church (who cut a hole 
through the work and used the aperture as a doorway to the 
chapel), scarified by the hand oF the restorer, ravaged by time 
and exposed on many occasions to the perilous blasts of war. 

During World War II, when the walls of the chapel had 
crumbled around it and many priceless treasures had perished, 
"The Last Supper" had been protected by a heavy barricade of 
sandbags. And now the chapel had been restored, and Leon¬ 
ardo’s fresco had emerged from cover looking pale and wan, 
but triumphant. Instead of being projected through Leon¬ 
ardo’s sublime interpretation into the actual scene of the 
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“Last Supper,” the spectator now found himself at grips with 
the foundation, the very bones of the work, the scaffolding. 
It had all the fascination of a burnt out building: one could 
study the joints, analyse the method of construction, speculate 
about the imperishable qualities. The long lines of the simple 
composition repeated the architecture of the chapel. What a 
beautifully made thing! Everything in it “worked,” no detail 
had been permitted that did not contribute to the final result. 

One’s imagination clothed it in its original splendour and 
found it still a masterpiece—imperishable in its qualities while 
the faintest trace remained. 

At dusk that evening, we came unexpectedly into the Piazza 
Duomo and saw in front of us the cathedral of Milan. 

The ornate gothic spires rose dramatically from the even 
tones of the piazza to cut the sky into diagonal patterns. Close 
by, the huge equestrian monument to Garibaldi was silhouetted 
against the facade of the building, while grouped around 
and beyond it in the -piazza were dark groups of men, argu¬ 
ing and milling about in a confused arabesque. 

The carabinieri with their automatic rifles, the wildly gesti¬ 
culating figures, the contrasts of poverty and wealth so obvious 
on every side, and the roaring traffic which raced incessantly 
round the square, emphasised the feeling of violent undercur¬ 
rents of human emotion, dangerously close to the surface. 

One realised suddenly that, just around the comer from 
the piazza, was the square where these same undercurrents 
of feeling had burst forth and inspired the populace to tear 
the body of Mussolini to pieces in the most terrible demonstra¬ 
tion of mob savagery of modem times. 

Milanese Gothic and Twentieth Century Rococco! 

Later I tried to. express this idea in a large painting, tried 
to summarise my feelings and fuse them with my observa¬ 
tions, tried to extract the shapes, re-orientate and give them 
significance, . . 
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Early next morning we were back in the piazza. In the trans¬ 
lucent light the spires of the Cathedral shone softly, like cande¬ 
labra. Inside the building, the altar, lit by slender candles, 
glowed ruby red against a crimson curtain, draped from a 
canopy like the train of some gigantic dignitary. Grouped be¬ 
fore it, in the attitudes of the judges in a Daumier drawing, 
was a group of scarlet-capcd, sliaven-headed Cardinals whose 
voices rose and fell in quavering unison. 

In front of the Cardinals a novice was swinging a brazier, 
from which broken wreaths of smoke curled upwards to invest 
the scene with an atmosphere truly Devilish to behold. 

Fluted columns sprang from the richly designed black and 
red tiles of the floor to traverse and divide the glorious stained 
glass windows and vanish into the infinity of the Gothic ceil¬ 
ing. To strangers the sight was magnificent and awe-inspiring, 
and to the superstitious Italian congregation which ebbed and 
flowed nervously around the pillars, it must have been terrifying. 

Outside we wandered over to a side of the piazza pierced 
by the glass-roofed conidor of the galleria. The cafd tables 
which lay on either side of the vast arcade were adorned by 
a collection of habitues, which made me dive instinctively for 
my sketch book. Ellen loved the cafds of the galleria, so having 
introduced ourselves, we lunched at one of them every day. . . 

One morning, when Ellen had decided to go shopping, I 
went to the Civic Museum at the Castello Sforzesco. The 
castle faces a large piazza and its square walls are surrounded 
on the other three sides by an extensive park. 

I was unlucky—the museum was closed. So I walked out 
into the park and stood there hesitantly, not knowing quite 
what I wanted to do. 

At that moment a young man who was passing, stopped and 
asked me in French for a direction, naming a well known 
monument. "I have come really to see the museum,” he said, 
"but it is unfortunately closed” 
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We consoled one another with one or two polite remarks 
and he then invited me to accompany him to the monument, 
which was really of some importance. 

He was a young man of excellent appearance, and on the 
way to the monument he proved himself a most interesting 
companion. It appeared that he came from Dijon in France, 
where, amongst other things, he was well known as an amateur 
photographer. This was his first trip to Italy, and as he had 
no time to waste, he was determined to get everything possible 
out of it, 

When we arrived at the monument his detailed knowledge 
of it, even when he referred to the guide book which he car¬ 
ried, struck me as being quite remarkable for one who had 
never seen it before; his knowledge gave me a disagreeable feel¬ 
ing of ignorance. 

However, I could at least learn from him, so I accompanied 
him to another monument, where he practised his photography. 

At our third monument he paused. 

"There is just one more in die park,” he said. “That is the 
Monument of Napoleon. It is of the utmost importance.” 
Napoleon’s monument proved to be some distance away, in a 
quiet comer of the park. 

We walked around it and saw an interesting sight. 

At the foot of the monument was a group of young men 
playing a game. One of them had placed three black cards on 
a ledge; one of the cards had a white back, and the game was 
to guess which it was. The men were gambling on it at a 
great rate, and thousand lire notes were changing hands like 
tram tickets. 

My friend's eyes lit up with excitement: the man operating 
the cards was paying odds of three to one. 

"Never can I resist a gamble,” said my Frenchman, slapping 
a thousand lire note on the ledge, "and this is easy.” 

He won. Then he lost, then won again. The thousand lire 
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notes were flying back and forth with such rapidity that one 
could scarcely be sure whose they were. 

Then came my turn. 

As one man the assembled company opened up a respectful 
lane and warmly invited the Signor Francesi to participate 
(they thought I was French because I was wearing a beret, 
and because I had used my meagre French vocabulary in talk¬ 
ing to the tourist from Dijon). 

Fortunately I had recognised the whole incident as a varia¬ 
tion of a well-known, practically antique, confidence trick 
(the pea and thimble game) the instant I sighted the group 
at the monument. 

Both Ellen and I had learnt our lesson the hard way in the 
U.S.A. (in what must have been one of the most fantastically 
ingenious rackets ever devised for the tourist trade). The les¬ 
son had made us extremely suspicious of strangers with charm¬ 
ing manners. 

I had suspected my man from Dijon the instant he had 
accosted me, and his extraordinary knowledge of the first monu¬ 
ment (knowledge which could only have been stated so glibly 
through constant practice) had confirmed my impression that 
he was some kind of decoy. But I wanted to find out exactly 
what his game was. And here it most blatantly was—at 
Napoleon’s monument. 

I stepped backwards, away from the group, and raised my 
beret in farewell. They looked at me as hungry spiders might 
look at an escaping fly. I felt rather embarrassed at their obvious 
disappointment. 

“Ah Signori,” I said sadly, “certainly I am a tourist, but 1 
have had some sad experience in these matters. Good after¬ 
noon, Signori. Good afternoon.” I walked rapidly away to the 
accompaniment of an angry muttering sound. 

There was nothing for my "friend" from Dijon to do but 
go with me. He had to save his face and keep up the pretence, 
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but inwardly he was fuming with rage. Nor was he consoled 
by the lecture I gave him on the evils of gambling. And when 
he left me he could scarcely manage a mumbled farewell. 

Nearly a year later I described this incident to an Italian- 
American friend in Paris. As I spoke a curious expression came 
over his face, but he made me continue to the end. 

“Well, now m tell you something,’’ he said when I had 
finished. "As you know, 1 was bom in Milan. I speak Italian 
with a Milanese accent. 

“Well, then, same place, same tourist, same round of monu¬ 
ments, same Napoleon’s monument, and I was taken for five 
hundred dollars! 

“I was a real sucker," he continued. “I didn't know the 
racket. 

“It was like this: I thought I knew which card had the 
white back, and I did! I put down my money and won. I 
kept on winning, and I kept on increasing my own stake. It 
was a bit complicated, what with doubling up and all, and 
suddenly, when there was about five hundred dollars of mine, 
in lire, in the kitty, someone yelled: 'Carabinieri!' 

“I looked round and by the time I looked back again, the 
guys running the racket had grabbed the money and were 
running in all directions. 

“I didn’t know which one in hell to chase. 

“I had the carabinieri of Milan, with agents planted all over 
the park for days afterwards. 

"But I never saw my money again, nor any of the guys who 
took it.” 


Ill 



I N Milan one observed fresh contrasts. 

Salient among them, as in Genoa, was the contrast of new 
and old. Here one could witness the birth pains of a fine 
modern city, delivered beside the ruins of antiquity — a green 
sapling growing beside an old tree, reaching for the light. 

One got to know more about the Italian. 

He is a real paradox, the Italian. 











THREE CITIES 


He is a destroyer—yet his houses, churches and palaces have 
lasted for hundreds of years. 

He is an artist—yet he covers the beautiful buildings of the 
Piazza del Duomo of Milan with hideous advertising placards. 

In every connotation of the word he is a bohemian. 

Music resides in every Italian heart; the Italian has great 
love of beauty, yet he can live cheerfully in conditions of the 
most appalling squalor. He can convert a modem apartment 
house into a slum quicker than can a whole regiment of billeted 
soldiers; he uses the street as a public convenience as uncon¬ 
cernedly as a horse or a dog. 

The Italian housewife doesn’t trust her neighbours so she 
hangs her washing out of the window, as close to the house 
as possible. The physical labour involved in chiseling through 
a stone wall is a great detriment to an efficient water supply, so 
Italians have never fonned the habit of washing. 

Encouraged by the Church, everyone has large families, 
and from economic necessity, the parents have to pare the 
expense of the child down to the barest essentials. There is 
plenty of love for the children in even the largest Italian 
families—but not much hope for their future. As soon as possible 
they try to contribute to the support of the family. 

The Italian child is quick witted and intelligent, so in the 
interests of self-preservation he resorts to cadging, begging and 
stealing. If he is caught at the latter, the gaol system is so fright¬ 
ful that he is turned into an habitual criminal in a matter of 
a few days. 

Plow often had we heard Italians say: "During the occupa¬ 
tion the Germans were good to us. They gave us discipline.” 

To generalise rather broadly, the Italian middle classes are 
incapable of self-discipline, and they seem to have no character. 

Great love and frightful cruelty dwell together in the same 
house, each expressing itself with equal freedom. 
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Violence and gentleness walk together hand in hand in the 
cobbled hack streets. 

These were our impressions of Milan. 

The eternal conflict of contrasts—as mysterious and inex¬ 
plicable as the Orient. . . 

* * * 

After the racket of the industrial centre we were delighted 
to get back to our friends at Forte dei Marini. 

The tandem came back into commission and we made excur¬ 
sions to the villages of the Carrara mountains. Everything was 
covered with white dust from the marble. At the quarries huge 
blocks of the beautiful stone were cut from the mountain with 
steel ropes and carted away on trucks. Small fragments found 
their way into numerous local workshops where artisans were 
busily carving tombstones, monuments and marble crucifixes. 

Everywhere one’s ear was assailed by the chip! chip! of the 
chisel and the ring of the hammer. Powdered marble filled 
the air like a deadly vapour: one had the impression that per¬ 
manent contact with it could prove as fatal as powdered glass. 

Back on the beach we breathed freely, filling our lungs 
with the good sea air. We ran along the gleaming sands, rowed 
in the flat bottomed boat of the bagnini and bathed in the 
cool, refreshing waters. 

Lying in the sun we remembered that the poet, Shelley, had 
lost his life by drowning in these same cool waters. 

In our imagination we saw the sail of his little boat scudding 
before the breeze towards Lerici, and the smoke from his fun¬ 
eral pyre curling upwards in the still beach air. 

“In Rome,” said Signorina Tessa, "there is the grave of an¬ 
other English poet, John Keats. The headstone bears a strange 
inscription: 'Here lies one whose name is writ in water’.” 

This led to a discussion on poetry—a favorite topic in these 
surroundings. . . 
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We planned to see Venice. 

Ellen woke me in the middle of the night. It was cold and 
we kept the carozza waiting, wiLh its light flickering silently 
in the darkness beneath the pines, while we drank our steam¬ 
ing coffee. Rocking pleasantly to the gentle clip-clop of the 
horse, we drove along the silent boulevard to the bus station. 
The bus took us to Viareggio and thence through Lucca to 
Florence where we took the train for Venice. 

The train was so crowded that the only alternative to stand¬ 
ing in the corridor, was sitting on one’s suitcase. 

It took five and a half hours to reach Venice, but the fatigue 
of standing for that time was forgotten when the waters of the 
Adriatic came in sight. 

Venice! 

It exceeded our fondest expectations. 

A city of lace, Venetian red, rising from a green sea. Seg¬ 
ments of filigreed stone, joined by arched bridges spanning 
the tideless canals. An aged city, rich and voluptuous. The 
city of Titian and Tintoretto. The city of Byron. 

" . she to me 

Was as a fairy city of the heart . . .” 

Just now, added to the Eternal beauties, was the Bienale of 
Venice—the greatest collection of contemporary art ever to be 
assembled in one place. 

What a liqueur to add to the feast of the Venetian masters! 
Nearly every country capable of making an important contribu¬ 
tion had its own separate pavilion. 

Many of the greatest modem masters had been given separate 
one-man exhibitions. Picasso, Kokoschka, Braque, Chagall, 
Roualt, the English sculptor, Henry Moore, important single 
showings of each one of them. We were amazed at the vitality 
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of the modern Italian artists; seen en masse they created a 
powerful impression. 

My card from the International Congress of Art Critics 
introduced us to the organising secretary of the Bienale. He 
had never heard of any Australian painters but he showed a 
sympathetic interest. 

And Venice the city! 

* * * 

We are sitting at a cafd table in the Piazza San Marco. 
Nearby sits a bearded man in earnest conversation with the 
heiress to a million American dollars. A beggar waits impatiently 
while the bearded man rejects the offerings of a pedlar 
of postcards. Beyond the group two tourists have hesitated and 
are lost; the white coated waiters have leapt from their lairs 
with welcoming smiles and outstretched hands. Soon the tourists 
will be uneasily ensconced at a cafd table. Gradually they 
will relax and watch the children chasing the pigeons in the 
square. 

In the background, the fabulous church of San Marco, 
winged by the equally incredible sugar and icing facade of 
the Doges’ Palace, falls from the sky like a theatrical backdrop. 

It is difficult to imagine that architecture so frivolous could 
have endured for such eons of time. 

Yet there is a kind of permanence about the whole scene. 

The beggars, the tourists, the vendors of this and that, the 
cafd waiters, the distinguished looking bearded gentleman, the 
Franciscan monks, with their coarse brown habits, rope belts 
and sandalled feet, the nursemaids, the children and the 
pigeons seem to have always been there, as firmly rooted in the 
Piazza as the marble lions, polished to a rich Venetian red 
through countless children having ridden on their backs 
through the ages. 

The colors change rapidly, casting the square in a new role 
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with each successive change. Orange to blue, green to Ver¬ 
million, chrome to violet; the colors of the light unite and en¬ 
liven the isolated tones of the figures. 

Soon the light will fail and the square will be filled with 
the mysterious noises of the Venetian night. 

The chattering of many tongues, reverberating from the 
ancient walls, the sounds of footsteps hurrying through the 
narrow streets, and, from a distant canal, the cry of a gondo¬ 
lier. 


* * * 

We returned from Venice to find the Vicomte, who spent 
most of his time away on business, in residence at Forte dei 
Marmi. This may not sound as portentous as in actual fact 
it was. We were lilce a household subject to the periodical 
visitations of a tornado, for the Vicomte was a man of tre¬ 
mendous energy, and when he came home all was changed. 

The normally quiet household was turned upside down. 

The servants, including the cook, awoke from their period of 
siesta; parties were arranged as if by magic; huge fiascos of 
wine appeared on the table, strange dishes were conjured up. 
The sea was thrashed to foam, the bagnini skipped along the 
beach, clouds of red dust rose dramatically from the tennis 
court, the pines shook and the very mountains of Carrara 
reverberated with the shouts of the Vicomte at play. 

Then suddenly he was gone—usually at four o’clock in the 
morning. The small son of the house emerged once more to 
amble peacefully with his nurse beneath the pines, the heart 
of the Vicomtesse resumed its normal heat, the servants resumed 
their slumbers and the dust settled once more on the corks of 
the chianti bottles. 

Often, in the afternoons, we patronised an outdoor caf6 
which served a most delectable casata, which is an interesting 
variety of Italian ice-cream. 
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One day, sitting there underneath the trees, we heard the 
sounds of pipes being played. The appearance of the musicians 
was a perfect accompaniment to the music. They wore strange 
caps with ear flaps and their feet were bound in rags held 
together with leathern thongs. One played a single resonant 
note on a make-shift zamfogna, an Italian bag-pipe com¬ 
prised of a mouthpiece and a single reed attached to a bladder 
made from the skin of an animal. In this case the bladder was 
made from a motor-tyre tube. The second musician played the 
melody on an instrument which resembled a clarinet. These 
m usicians were really itinerant vagabonds, paying their way 
through Europe on what they could pick up; but later, in the 
south we saw real zampognari, who arc usually shepherds who 
come down from the hills and play their weird music in the 
streets on festive occasions. 

* * * 

The effect of Venice having by this time been thoroughly 
assimilated into our systems, Ellen and I went to Florence. 

The impact of that city was immediate and totally unex¬ 
pected. 

To us, Florence was a city of ghosts. Of course we loved it, 
but we never felt quite comfortable there. We felt like inter¬ 
lopers. 

Shades of Dante roamed the streets, the spectres of the 
Medici peered from the latticed windows of palaces green with 
age, and the shadows of the fanatical monk, Savonarola, stalked 
the courtyards, And always the city seemed to be retreating 
round comers. 

In the Piazza del Duomo the tower of Giotto stood, silent, 
aloof and inaccessible. Faded frescoes eluded the eye in the 
dim light of the great churches, and masterpieces lurked 
obscurely in the dark shadows. 
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The spirit of the Renaissance haunted one like a dream; a 
vast upheaval of the human spirit which had lingered to 
dominate the character of the city for six hundred years. 

Here in this single concentrated area of Florence was con¬ 
tained half the secrets of Occidental art. Here Uccello investi¬ 
gated the laws of perspective, Giotto mastered his wonderful 
frescoes, Michelangelo subdued his marble, Donatello made his 
exquisite sculptures, the Della Robias gave new meaning to 
porcelain, and Ghiberti devoted his life to the creation of his 
fabulous bronze door. The wonders of the Uffizi and the 
Pitti palace are at one’s fingertips. 

What a joy to live there for years and study it at leisure, yet 
one thinks of the remarks of the American art historian, 
Thomas Craven, and reflects with wonder that Florence has 
produced no major figure in art for centuries. 

And modern Florentine society is like a growth of lichen 
on an old tree. The tattered relics of ancient families unite 
with prosperous black marketeers, in opposition to active groups 
of communists: the Florentine ladies and gentlemen conduct 
their amour's with true Latin ardour: the drifting foreign 
population is attended by an adequate number of repulsive 
beggars, and a generous percentage of students do their 
studying at the cafe tables. 

One remembers the Florentine leather, wrought with gold 
ornamentation; silver work from the hands of Cellini’s spiritual 
descendants; brightly colored hats and baskets from the straw 
market; coffee and music at the caf<£s on Piazza della Republica. 

On the Ponte Vecchio, we studied the jewelry in the tiny, 
fascinating shops; sometimes it took us an hour to cross the 
charming old bridge. 

The way to our little Italian pensione on Piazza Piava, lay 
beside the Amo, past the ruins of the Ponte Santa Trinita, 
blown to pieces by the retreating German army in 1944. At 
dusk we would walk along the quiet corso and look across the 
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river to the gardens of Michelangelo, where the marble David 
now stood like a gigantic white sentinel, contemptuously guard¬ 
ing the city. 

And nearby, the ghosts of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, 
daggers in hand, chased each other silently in the shadows 
of the overhanging eaves. 

* * * 

Back at Forte dei Marmi, long days on the beach were 
interspersed with little excursions inland, where we observed 
with interest the peasant life on the small farms. Often I went 
alone with a sketch book. 

One day I stopped before a farm where the simultaneous 
harvesting of grapes and com was taking place. A peasant 
woman was bending with her back towards me, the lining of 
her black dress saffron yellow, like the inside of a melon. The 
air was still, and as I stood there the peasants stopped working 
to stare. They seemed to hang motionless like predatory birds, 
and suddenly, as though in a vision, I saw the whole thing 
as a tableau transformed into a vertical plane of fusing colors. 
Foreground and background became united by the delicate lac¬ 
ing of trees from which blue vines were festooned, and edged 
with rich wine, as though in celebration of some provincial 
holiday. . . 

I made some notes and hot-footed it back to the house for 
my paints. And the picture came as I wanted it, almost: for 
the first time I had been able to express what I felt about the 
color. . . 

The Vicomte was again “in residence.” 

"Ah!” he said, with characteristically reckless overstatement 
when he saw the picture. "We must celebrate the birth of a 
masterpiece!" 

The celebration was excellent—and it was the first occasion 
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on which any work of mine had been launched with cham¬ 
pagne. 

* * * 

Our friend the Vicomtesse was Australian. 

She was a vivid personality, whose temperament fortunately 
balanced that of the Vicomte. She had had a chequered 
career, during which she had lived in strange places in many 
different parts of the world, but probably the most chequered 
part of it was being married to the Vicomte. 

Running his household alone required the organising capa¬ 
bilities of a captain of industry, the energy of a spring lamb, 
the tact of an hotel manager and the patience of an English 
bird-watcher. The Vicomte thought of everything in terms 
of hundreds and thousands, numbers smaller than that simply 
threw him out of focus. 

Thus, if he mentioned the fact of having invited "a few” 
guests for dinner it was unwise to prepare for less than thirty, 
and when he went on a business trip "for a few days,” it was 
sheer folly to expect to see him for at least two or three weeks. 

But there was no certainty—and all of these things were 
fraught with moments of anxiety. 

But the Vicomtesse’s main worry was their two-year-old son, 
normally presided over by Signorina Tessa. He entertained the 
most passionate affection for his father. Not that this was in 
any way censorable, but, for a two-year-old, this child’s devo¬ 
tion was almost fanatical. He regarded the Vicomte as some 
fantastic creature specially created for his entertainment, like 
a merry-go-round or a scenic railway, and whenever the 
Vicomte went away he was inconsolable for days afterwards. 
In the intervening nights of course, neither Signorina Tessa 
nor the Vicomtesse could get a wink of sleep. 

In sheer self-defence, therefore, when the Vicomte was in 
residence, the Vicomtesse had evolved a system of fanning out 
his son to him in small doses. 
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Thus the usual excitement of the Vicomte being at home 
was intensified by the alternating howls of anguish and yells 
of delight that proceeded from the nursery. 

* * * 

A cousin of the Vicomte had invited us to a luncheon party 
at his estate in the nearby mountains. 

Forty guests, attended by forty servants, sat at a long table 
laid on an outside terrace and shaded from the bright sunshine 
by the branches of a huge tree. Food and wine of every 
description bent the leaves of the table into a series of bow 
shapes. 

Below us hundreds of acres of fertile land were planted with 
olives, grapes, figs and walnuts; the vast estate was almost 
completely self-supporting. The peasant families who lived on 
it had their own churches and their own priests. 

Our host and his family lived like feudal lords. 

He told us that, from a window of his house, sitting at ease 
in a comfortable chair, he had watched the Allies advancing up 
the coast; had actually watched the war going on on the plain 
below, had seen aerial engagements, had heard the distant 
clash of armoured divisions, had seen the smoke rising from 
artillery barrages and, through powerful binoculars, had wit¬ 
nessed the hand-to-hand fighting of the infantry. 

He had sat on his mountain like a Greek God—watching 
the war from a special reserved seat. . . 

* * * 

The season was drawing to a close and our household at the 
villa beneath the pines was breaking up. The Vicomte, the 
Vicomtesse and their child were going north to Milan; Signor- 
ina Tessa was joining her people in Florence before embarking 
on new enterprises; and we were heading for Pisa and Siena. 

All the servants burst into tears at our separate departures 
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—especially the cook who saw her ill-gotten increment van¬ 
ishing forever with the Vicomte. 

We made our adieus and climbed on to the tandem with 
sorrow in our hearts. 

We rode past the villa of the fabulous Marchesa where we 
thought sadly of the pale child of the Nazi commandant; we 
rode past the spot where the drowned body of Shelley had 
been cast up by the sea and thought sadly of the harrowing 
scene; then we arrived at Viareggio and thought sadly of the 
friends we had just left and their wonderful hospitality. 
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V IAREGGIO, like most ot the coastal towns of Western 
Italy, had been badly battered by the wai — in more ways 
than one. We had descended from oui tandem there and 
were having some morning coffee in the sun when a shockingly 
diseased-looking beggar asked us for money 

"How old do you think that woman is?" asked Ellen when 
she had gone. 
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“I couldn’t bear to look at her closely, but I should think 
about seventy.” 

“Well, she’s just twenty-two. One day when we were up 
here shopping we saw her and Signorina Tessa told me about 
her.” 

“During the war her father and mother saw an opportunity 
of malting some money. She was then an attractive looking girl 
of sixteen or seventeen, so they sold her to the soldiers; she 
really is only twenty-two. The family are quite pleased at the 
way she’s developed—she now makes a lot of money as a beg- 
gar." 

This appalling story haunted me all the way to Pisa; it 
haunted Ellen too. 

It haunts us still when we think of it. 


* * * 

On the far side of Viareggio we came to an area of swamp 
and lake land which drained into the sea through a broad 
channel several miles long. Along the edges of the channel, 
adding a colorful note to the local scene, was a collection of 
hybrid objects that could scarcely be dignified by the name of 
boats. They were really a species of marine warren—floating 
habitations which rarely, if ever, slipped their moorings. They 
carried iron chimneys and all kinds of unseaworthy looking 
appurtenances. Some of them were perched precariously on 
the bank like old sea-dogs who hated to leave the scene of 
their old life. 

The regular fishing vessels plied up and down the channel 
between them. 

Further inland we found large square fishing nets suspended 
across the channel from long poles. The nets were attached 
to iron frames, and the poles were hinged at the land end. 
Apparently the nets were dipped into the canal, and when 
sufficient time had elapsed they were raised and swivelled-on 
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to dry land. No fish covered by the area of the net escaped. 

It seemed to me an excellent, practical method of catching 
fish, although there was no doubt that the regular trout fisher¬ 
man would have gone pale with anger at the sight of such an 
unsportsmanlike contraption. 

These interesting features dwindled as we approached the 
swamps; and, turning inland, we headed for Pisa. 

* * * 

Standing in the middle of a large plain, the famous lean¬ 
ing tower is visible for miles. We caught thrilling, intermittent 
glimpses of it some time before we actually arrived. 

In front of the tower is the cathedral of Pisa, a glorious 
piece of architecture with wonderful bronze doors. At one end 
is a huge circular baptistry, whose vaulted dome carries the 
single note of a human voice upward in a series of remarkable 
echoes, each of which resembles the sustained 1 note of an 
organ. At the other end of the cathedral leans the tower. It is 
an elegant structure, and although it is tall and solid, it exudes 
a feeling of intimacy. Structurally it rises from a deep well in 
a series of tiers comprised of circular discs of stone supported 
by graceful columns. 

Access to the tower i,s gained via a small bridge; inside one 
is shocked to find a notice asking visitors to refrain from using 
the tower as a public lavatory. 

Climbing the leaning stairs has a curious effect on one's 
sense of balance. 

Other buildings belonging to this marvellous group were 
tragically destroyed by incendiary bombs. 

The Cathedral, the Baptistry and the Tower seem spiritu¬ 
ally isolated from the rest of Pisa; the group reminds one of 
a noble animal afflicted by parasites. Perhaps that is the reason 
for the notice in the tower. 

Italian friends had often quoted to us the line under a 
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famous cartoon about the tower. The tower is drawn in the 
background; in the foreground, an American tourist, gesticu¬ 
lating in frenzied Italian style, is shouting "Down with 
the Tower of Pisa ’cos it’s leaning to the Left.” 

The only other item we remembered as we rode away was 
that a friend of ours, another Australian artist who had hitch¬ 
hiked to Pisa, where he ran out of money, had slept for the 
night under the tower—on the lee side. 

He said that although the tower had stood for hundreds 
of years, he spent a restless night. 

Beyond Pisa the flat road ran into a series of gentle undula¬ 
tions: the evening light was failing, so when we came to a 
railway station we took the train to Siena. 

* * * 

"Cor magis tilai sena pandit ” (Siena opens its heart to you 
even wider than its doors). 

So reads the inscription on the arch of the Porta Camollia, 
gateway to the ancient city of Siena. 

Imagine a city built of brick—powder pink brick—patinaed 
to a mellow softness through the incessant wear of the ages; 
brick welded to brick, seeming to grow from the rich Sienese 
earth that gave the stone its original substance. 

A city of narrow, winding lanes and crowded thoroughfares; 
a city of fantastic palaces, unobtrusive and secret, closely 
guarding the treasures within, as the unnoticed top-soil of 
Bendigo guards its gold-bearing quartz. A city holding within 
its heart the heritage of a spectacular past; a city keeping history 
alive in heraldic emblem, traditional custom and spectacular 
pageantry. 

"What a pity we didn’t arrive in time for the Palio said 
Ellen, as we gazed, enthralled, across the valley from the 
terraced walls of S. Domenico. 
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On the opposite hill, the skyline was dominated by the black 
and white striped maiblc tower of the great cathedral of Siena, 
and the bell tower of the Palazzo Pubblico. 

Reports of the famous Pcdio had stirred our curiosity, no less 
than it had stined that of others for hundreds of years; but our 
greatest interest in Siena was in its art and architecture, and 
for our purpose it was better that the city was not crowded with 
tourists. The Sienese primitives in the National Gallery, the 
frescoes, mosaics, sculptures, and the architcctuie of the many 
galleries, churches and palaces kept us fully occupied. 

Indirectly Siena derives its name and foundation from the 
legend of Romulus and Remus, and monuments to the famous 
twins stand in every comer of the city. 

Senius, the son of Remus, fled from Rome to escape from 
his uncle, Romulus, who had come to regard his nephew as 
a potential threat to prestige. But once the threat was removed 
to a safe distance Romulus declared a truce, and Senius was 
able to found a town of his own which afterwards became 
known as Siena. Peace offerings, burnt on the altars of Apollo 
and Diana, exuded, respectively, columns of black and white 
smoke, and so the colours of the new town, Siena, became black 
and white. 

The deeds of the son, Senius, were duly commemorated in 
monuments to the father, Remus, and his twin brother, Romu¬ 
lus, who, having been suckled by a she-wolf, provided great 
inspiration for artists of all kinds and especially the Sienese 
sculptors. Senius, an infinitely more deserving, if less spectacular 
figure — since he, after all, founded Siena — barely gels his name 
into the guide book. 

The subsequent career of the city was chequered and color¬ 
ful. It became involved through the ages in wars against 
Germany, France, Spain, Florence, the Perugians, the reigning 
Popes, the Medici and the followers of Orsini. In the year 
1860 it was the first Tuscan city to vote for union with Italy. 
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These facts considered, it is surprising to find the art of 
Siena singularly pure in style and practically untrammelled by 
foreign influences. 

Geographically the town is situated on three hills surrounded 
by beautiful olive groves and vineyards, and overlooking the 
fertile valley of Arbia. 

The municipality of Siena is divided into seventeen districts 
known as contradas which are distinguished from one another 
by the symbolic emblems of: the Eagle, Silkworm, Snail, Owl, 
Dragon, Giraffe, Porcupine, Unicorn, She-Wolf, Shell, Goose, 
Wave, Panther, Forest, Tortoise, Tower and the Ram, which 
are emblazoned on their respective banners, flags and coats of 
arms. 

The contradas are all invested with certain civic rights; their 
officers can collect money from the citizens living within their 
boundaries, call public meetings, hold public celebrations, etc., 
etc. 

And each contrada, directed by a "captain" who has been 
specially chosen for the purpose, enters a horse for the great 
Palio. 

The word palio means "prize,” and the Palio of Siena is a 
horse race—a horse race for a prize. It has been running twice 
annually in its original form and cosLumc, since the year 1659, 
and it is conducted like no other horse race extant. 

Inside the carefully preserved city walls, all roads lead to 
the Piazza il Campo, scene of the Palio, 

The most unique aspect of this unique horse race is the 
terrain on which it is run. 

Imagine a huge, shell-shaped enclosure of brick, uneven in 
shape and surface, and bounded by an unbroken semi-circle 
of medieval buildings. 

Imagine the long, flat base of the shell occupied by a fan¬ 
tastic structure, the Palazzo Pubblico, a marvel of fourteenth 
century architecture dominated by a tremendous bell-tower 
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rising several hundred feet into the air, and permanently ringed 
at its summit by flocks of black ravens. 

Imagine fifty thousand spectators, lining the edges of the 
shell, hanging from every window and balcony, and forming 
a colorful, writhing mass in the central enclosure. 

Imagine the thunder of hoofs, the yells of the fifty thousand, 
and the shouts of the jockeys reverberating from the brick 
walls to create a sound like that which precedes some great, 
seismic upheaval. 

Imagine all this, preceded by a magnificent display of 
pageantry which has descended, unadulterated, direct from the 
seventeenth centuty! 

Then you have the Palio of Siena 

Ten horses only start in the race. The representatives of 
the seven excluded contrada automatically start the follow¬ 
ing year, the other three starters being drawn from the remain¬ 
ing ten. 

The ten horses must run clockwise, three times round the 
piazza, though not necessarily with their jockeys. 

The possibility of a horse finishing without its jockey is con¬ 
siderable. 

Diessed in the colors of their contradas, the jockeys lide 
bareback, wearing iron helmets to protect them from 
falls and from the whips of their competitors who are permitted 
to hinder the opposition with all the means at their disposal. 
And as the warlike spirit and ardent patriotism which 
distinguished their ancestors in battle inspires also the jockeys 
of the Palio, their trainers are never sure whether to train them 
for weight or for muscle. 

To make matters a little more hazardous, trials are run on 
the evening preceding, and on the morning of, the race. 

Should the jockey and his mount survive the trials they are 
then in the open market, as it were. . . . 

Sitting at a cafd table on the Piazza il Campo we were able 
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to conjure up a vivid picture of the scene, and any discrepancies 
in our imaginations were more than filled by the guide book 
we were reading. The English “Guide to the Palio” had been 
translated from the Italian in colorful and dramatic prose: 

.. “The plotting and cheating that goes on during the Palio is 
amazing,” read the guide book, with commendable candour. 
". . . The vast open air theatre, large enough to hold no end 
of spectators, is crummed with people. . . 

“A row of Pages bearing laurel wreaths separate the repre¬ 
sentatives of the contrada taking part in the race from the 
others, which follow in the procession without the horses. . . 
They are led by cowards dressed in the costumes of bygone 
days, . . The four ancient magistrates of the town ... are 
seated in the chariot with four trumpeters and a valet. . . At 
a given signal the ten horses, madly excited, leave the yard of 
the Palazzo Communale (it is said that drugs are often given 
to them before the race). . . Then the raving crowd becomes 
delirious; even the strangers are affected and follow the race 
with evident enthusiasm. . . The delicious wine of the Chianti 
hills is offered to all the visitors and the victory is celebrated 
all through the night with songs and drinking. . . A month 
after, a traditional banquet is held on a long table in the main 
street of the contrada. Near the representatives of the contrada 
a manger is prepared for the horse," 

Thus reads the guide book; with the aid of this unique 
pamphlet we had no trouble in envisaging the scene. 

Would that other advertisements were as honest. 

As we sat at our cafe reading the book we could see, on 
the opposite side of the piazza, an arrangement of ropes being 
rigged high in the air. The topmost rope, strung two hundred 
feet above the bricked square, extended from the tower of the 
Palazzo Pubblico to the top of the building diagonally oppo¬ 
site, A large notice standing nearby advertised an exhibition 
of tight rope walking. , 
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It seemed improbable that any man would be willing to risk 
his neck in this fashion at such an altitude; yet, when we 
returned at the advertised time, there were two agile tight¬ 
rope walkers dancing high above the piazza, like marionettes 
on a string. Both performers, a man and a youth, carried a 
twenty-foot pole as an aid to balance, but it looked as though 
the slightest puff of wind could have dislodged them. 

Apart from the appalling risks involved there was nothing 
to distinguish their act from the most ordinary kind of circus 
trapeze performance; the artists were too far away for their 
audience to be able to distinguish the finer points. 

The thing that we found most fascinating was the rigging 
of the tight ropes; this seemed to us a masterpiece of compli¬ 
cated engineering. 

When we returned to the piazza next day we noticed that 
the ropes were being dismantled. We were on our way to 
ascend to the bell-tower of the Palazzo Pubblico and we found 
the stiffish ten-minute climb well worth the trouble. 

The view was magnificent and our feelings about Siena and 
its history were doubly enhanced through our being alone in 
the medieval tower. Descending the narrow stone stairway half 
an hour later, we passed the younger of the two tight-rope walk¬ 
ers on his way up to dismantle his apparatus. 

When' we reached the bottom, Ellen discovered that she had 
left her string-bag, with the morning’s shopping in it, at the 
top of the tower, I climbed laboriously back, but the string-bag 
had gone. So had the young tight-rope walker. Obviously, since 
I had passed neither on the stairway, they had gone together, 
and a solitary remaining tight-rope, which I could see attached 
to an iron ring outside, told me that they had escaped by that 
precarious passage. 

I was annoyed at the loss, but Ellen was furious. 

She had lost her morning’s shopping, and that was some¬ 
thing not to be placidly tolerated. 
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We went down into the ■piazza. And there were our tight-rope 
walkers calmly coiling up their paraphernalia on the bricks. 
Ellen walked towards them with purposeful tread, and I fol¬ 
lowed, warily. 

The culprit dropped his ropes and strolled casually away, a 
capacious bulge in his pocket revealing clearly the lines of our 
string-bag and its contents. 

This confirmation of guilt fanned the spark of indignation 
in Ellen's eye into a blazing fire. 

"Hi!" she yelled, breaking into a smart trot. 

In a second the young tight-rope walker was running across 
the square at full speed, with Ellen in hot pursuit. I had no 
idea that she could travel so fast; she was wearing a bright 
yellow raincoat which flew out behind her like the tail of 
a comet. 

The population of Siena, which was conducting a market 
in the centre of the piazza, suspended its activities to accord 
the performance the same enthusiastic attention with which it 
viewed the palio. Ellen said afterwards that, rounding the 
upper right-angle of the course, she realised how difficult it 
must be for the horses. 

But fast as she was, the quarry was faster. He not only had 
an advantage of youth and training, but also a good twenty- 
yard start and, seemingly, an unholy fear of his pursuer which 
carried him faster than the wings of time. He shot up a dark 
lane, rounded a corner, and was no more. 

When I arrived on the scene I found Ellen behind a counter 
accusing an indignant shop-keeper of harbouring a criminal. 

For a good half hour she alarmed the neighbourhood by 
patrolling the area like a tiger thirsting for blood. 

Though admitting my failure as a man of action, I philoso¬ 
phised at some length about the case. 

"If a tight-rope walker would go to those lengths for a string- 
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bag full of shopping," I argued, “what would a Sienese jockev 
not do to win the Palio?" 

It seemed as though the guide book was right. 

Some day we’re going back to find out. But we won’t be 
putting our money on the “Snail.” 


1S4 



SCAVENGERS AND SKYLINES 



I N the first few days of our stay I had made many drawings in 
different parts of Siena, and it occurred to me to telescope 
them all into one composite painting in which I would express 
everything I thought, and saw, and felt about Siena. 

I tacked a large sheet of "Fabiiano” on the door of our room 
and worked on it each day, using an aerial perspective which 
enabled me to put in all the features necessary to express the 
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subject. Every morning the little maid at our yensione —a 
charming place which overlooked the stadium near the church 
of S. Domenico—would look from the picture to the painter 
with .a curious expression. 

It was the aerial perspective that intrigued her, she couldn’t 
imagine how I could see Siena from that angle without being 
equipped with wings. 

Little by little I built my picture up; I used the tower of the 
Palazza Pubblico as the focal point of the composition and 
worked around and away from it. I put in the glorious black 
and white marble tower of the Cathedral and repeated the 
contours of the Piazza in the dome. The Piazza was always 
buzzing with life so I included the most characteristic activity 
—the Polio. 

In the sky I put the colors of Siena and in the background 
the rich greens of the fertile valley of Arbia. 

No extraneous influence cast its confusing shadow on the 
subject. We had come directly to grips, my subject and me. 

And when at length the picture was finished, I knew that 
it was the best thing I had ever done. . . 

* * * 

The country round Siena was too hilly for cycling, as con¬ 
scientious tandemists we never baulked a hill, but neither did 
we plunge recklessly into nests of them. So we took a bus 
out of Siena and went to Grosseto. 

It is impossible to draw in a bus, which was a pity as the 
material was irresistible. I did the best I could with it when¬ 
ever the bus stopped. 

Wrinkled peasant women, with faces like old walnuts, hair 
tied up in black spotted bandanas and carrying huge baskets; 
jovial priests and knickerbockered wine tasters. The bus took 
.us through mountain villages as old as the New Testament, with 
streets thronged with laden asinos and lusty farm laborers. 
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It was a fascinating ride and wc were sorry when it ended. 
* * * 

At Grosseto we toolc the tandem to a bicycle shop to get 
the gears adjusted. 

The Italians loved the tandem. Usually careless of damage 
to property (they have none of the thrift of the French—nor 
the desire to preserve things intact, which is also* a French 
characteristic), they are the most efficient mechanics in the 
world. 

On the slightest pretext, the bicycle mechanics would strip 
the tandem to the bone, examining every part with the apprais¬ 
ing eyes of predatory birds round a carcase. 

Bouncing the machine up and down on its tyres they would 
twirl it round in the air, and in no time nuts, bolts, cogwheels, 
springs, pedals, chains and chromium plated gadgets would go 
spinning in all directions. And they would repair the damage 
and assemble the parts "quick as a cat could wink its eye!”—like 
jugglers retrieving their Indian clubs. 

We had no mechanical troubles in Italy—only the trouble 
of watching to make sure that the tandem itself didn’t vanish, 
baggage and all. 

For whenever we stopped in a village we would be "wel¬ 
comed’’ by a committee of little boys who would lose no time 
in testing every mechanical appliance on the machine. Had wc 
taken our eyes off it for a second they would have stripped it 
as efficiently as any mechanic. 

A committee of this description farewelled us when we left 
Grosseto; and when we arrived at Orbetello that evening there 
it was, the same committee apparently, waiting to receive us. 
Before we left our little hotel next morning we were involved 
in the usual lively argument about the bill. Always, in our 
timing arrangements, we allowed time for getting up, getting 
dressed, having breakfast, and arguing about the bill. This 
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morning, at Orbetello, it took a little longer than usual. The 
reason was that experience had made us extremely good at it. 
This morning we argued so well that we were able to dip the 
amount down to only twice as much as it should have been, 
and this, as any experienced traveller will confirm, is a real 
triumph in Italy. 

As we rode down the peninsula which connects Orbetello to 
the main-road the sun glinted on the sea on either side. 

The tandem was running as smoothly as a bird on the wing, 
and once or twice during the day, at Ellen’s instigation, we hit 
a speed of forty-five kilometres per hour. 

At dusk we branched off the main road and joined a caval¬ 
cade of people and livestock climbing the hill to Tarquinia, 
homeward bound, no doubt, after their day’s work in the 
fields below. We went through the gateway of the old Roman 
town and crossed the square to a cafd; there Ellen sat at a 
table, sipping a vermouth and fighting off the usual reception 
committee. 

I went looking for accommodation for the night. 

When I came back, having failed in my objective, I found 
Ellen in earnest consultation with the cook of a nearby 
restaurant. He soon found us a bed for the night, and invited 
us, when we had settled in, to have dinner at his ristorante. 

In the early evening we walked to die top of the village, past 
a well from which the women drew their water, carrying it 
away in huge stone jars balanced on their heads. From the 
batdements we could see for miles, the stars came out and the 
lights of distant villages on the plains glowed softly in the 
clear night air. 

True to his word, the cook served us an excellent dinner of 
minestrone, followed by gnocchi accompanied by a botde of 
good local wine. The establishment was really a wine shop, and 
when the cook had served us our meal he doffed his apron 
and brought out a guitar which he played like a master, A 
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pation of the wine shop sang to the guitar accompaniment; 
his melodious tenor carried no trace of self-consciousness, nor 
did the voices of others who followed him. 

It was the first spontaneous performance we had experienced 
in Italy and we thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Also for the first time in Italy we didn’t have to argue about 
the bill. We parted with the cook that evening on the most 
cordial terms. 

On the opposite side of the piazza to the restaurant of our 
friend the cook, was the famous Etruscan museum of Tarq uinia , 
where a magnificent bronze horse was the central piece of a 
superb collection of Etruscan sculptures. The custodian of 
the museum was extremely helpful and courteous; he showed 
us every item in the museum, with justifiable pride. 

To save face with the committee of farewell, which, held at 
bay by our friend the cook, had assembled in force next morn¬ 
ing, we braved the hazards of the irregular cobblestones and 
rode the tandem down the steeply shelving side of the piazza. 

Turning to wave a last farewell we almost ran into a donkey 
cart,, but averting this disaster, we coasted through the village 
gateway and down the long steep hill to the main road. 

♦ * * 

It was Sunday, and as we switch-backed up and down the 
hills on our way to Civitavecchia, whence we had decided to 
take the train to Rome, we passed many tourist buses. 

An excellent lunch at Civitavecchia was interrupted by the 
arrival of the train. Passenger accommodation was limited to 
cattle trucks with sliding doors at the sides, and seats consisting 
of two long benches, placed back to back, and running parallel 
to the rails. Crude transport, we thought, for a place in such 
close proximity to Rome. . 

•. Not more than a dozen passengers embarked at Civitavecchia 
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but, a few miles further on, the train pulled up in the middle of 
a vast concourse of cacciatori. 

There were literally hundreds of them. 

They swarmed over the sides of our truck, looking like Han¬ 
nibal’s army crossing the Alps. Equipped with shotguns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing rods, nets, game bags, cartridge belts, 
sheath knives, hatchets, dogs, falcons, and ferrets, they looked 
every square inch what they were, cruelly irresponsible children 
returning from an enjoyable day of unbridled slaughter in the 
open spaces. 

The pathetic corpses of finches, skylarks, wrens and other 
small birds dangled from their belts. 

Before long the smell of the truck was indescribably foul, 
and one understood at once the wisdom of providing this kind 
of rail transport. It was the last company we would have chosen 
in which to arrive in Rome. Yet that was how we did arrive. 

' We came into the Eternal City with our tandem, in a cattle- 
truck filled to overflowing with cacciatori and carcasses. 

* * * 

The excitement of one’s first glimpse of Rome! 

We couldn't sleep^at nights for thinking about the skylines, 
surely the most dramatic in the whole world. 

Bronze horses and chariots, leaping from their marble pedes¬ 
tals into black silhouette against the turbulent clouds'. 

Golden angels, poised on slender columns as though in flight, 
gleaming against blue skies and vast white palaces of marble. 

Fountains whose waters spurted from the mouths of ram¬ 
pant fish forty feet into the air, to cascade wildly over the 
writhing tritons and mermaids of Bernini. 

Huge, dank battlements and sinister' castles thrusting up¬ 
wards, struggling vainly heavenwards. 

Great bridges, lined with imposing statues, spanning the 
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filthy yellow trickle of the Tiber; tall obelisks and the domes 
of a hundred churches piercing the air. 

Grass-topped ruins and columns projecting themselves up¬ 
ward from the sunken city of ancient Rome, and the massive 
bulk of the Colosseum lying dormant, like some stricken mon¬ 
ster, watching. . , . The city where the Romans lived. 

“And the Italian population to-day. . . . 

Thousands of black-robed priests; cowled monks, shaven¬ 
headed and sandalled; scores of ecclesiastical students, scarlet 
cloaked, crimson-sashed and purple-edged. 

The leisurely, white-gloved, cock-hatted, elegantly-tailored 
Swiss guards of the Pope. 

Shawled hags and decrepit beggars. 

Suave Italian business men in black hombergs and immacu¬ 
late suits; the expensively-gowned women of Via Venito. 

Dirty urchins, sharp-eyed carrozza men, frenzied porters, and 
the whole ramshackle, excitable, fascinating rabble which con¬ 
stitutes the general public of Rome. 

Rome is a cruel and violent city, with a violence engendered 
by terrible contrasts, terrible extremes: it has the cruelty of a 
profligate woman. One feels that the evils of the past have been 
projected into die infinity of the city’s future. 

So we found it. 

The streets were patrolled constantly by carabinieri armed 
with automatic rifles, the traffic screeched and rattled about 
the streets with scant regard for human life; in the back streets 
people lived in a state of terrible squalor and misery, and beg¬ 
gars and confidence men dogged the footsteps of every tourist. 

One day, after a visit to the Villa Borghese, we went into 
the zoo which was not far away. 

It was a sickening place. The animals inhabited tiny, cramped 
quarters where they existed in a state of horrible neglect. 

Many of them should have been destroyed. The institution 
was a frightful disgrace to a modem city. 
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And in modem Rome we found fabulous luxury. 

Shops with plate glass and chromium fittings shining against 
interiors of mosaic, whose semi-abstract designs in black and 
green were embedded in backgrounds of gold and silver leaf. 
Enormous bunches of gorgeous flowers burst from be-ribboned 
baskets in the florists’ shops, and fashions for women rivalled 
those of Paris. 

American bars were as plentiful as American dollars, and 
there were more glittering automobiles and station waggons 
in Rome than in any other city in Europe. 

The luxury of Rome was a heavy, baroque luxury, the 
sensual luxury of the over-indulgent. 

* * * 

The riches of Rome! The fabulous treasures of the Vatican! 
Colossal statues, gilded palaces, interiors of marble of varie¬ 
gated colors, ornaments of porphyry, alabaster, comelia and 
lapis-lazuli. Halls so vast that people entering at opposite ends 
are scarcely visible to each other. . . 

We enter the vast museum and at length gain our object¬ 
ive, the objective that calls every artist in the world to Rome— 
the Sistine Chapel. 

Lying on one’s back (despite the admonitory notices this 
is the only satisfactory way to study the ceiling) gazing at the 
ceiling of the Chapel, one is conscious of emotions evoked only 
by great spiritual experiences. 

For the masterpiece of Michelangelo is more than mere 
fresco, more even than the expression of a giant intellect com¬ 
bined with a sensitive heart and a powerful hand. 

In it is to be found the very spirit of the Renaissance—the 
resurgence of the human spirit after the barbarism of the Dark 
Ages. One is transported in time back .to the beginning of all 
things. Here is the Creation of Man presented to us, with such 
conviction tha.t one sees, not only a Christian symbol of Life’s 
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beginning, but also a great symbol of Faith in man’s ultimate 
destiny. 

We study the physical aspects of the great wort, observing 
the wonderful fusion of fresco and architecture, noting also 
that the whole is completely modern in spirit, dominated by 
the qualities of imagination and the harmonious blending of 
form and color. 

We are in the world of Michelangelo, following him as best 
we can in the intricate problems of the work. 

Four years of working lying on one’s back. . . 

The outside world ceases to exist, and when at length the 
bell announces the closing hour of the Vatican museums, we 
leave like people in a dream. 

At a cafe table on Via Venito we are drinking an aperitif 
with Mino Maccari, a famous Italian satirical painter whose 
work we had seen at the Bienale in Venice. 

In answer to his question, we reply that the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel has been our greatest experience in Italy. 

"Ah, yes,” he said, “but, in the terms of your famous English 
poet Milton, Michelangelo is a paradise lost.” 
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W HEN we had arrived in Rome with our trainload of 
cacciatori we had surrendered ourselves to the care of one 
of the horde of voracious porters who clamoured outside 
the gates of the Stazione Termini. 

Unlucky in our choice of guides, we spent the night in an 
Albergo of doubtful, though hygienic, character, and next day 
we moved to a pensione recommended by a consular official, 
the Pensione Picadilly. 

The Picadilly was charmingly situated on the fourth floor 
of a commodious building overlooking the old Roman wall, 
whose top had become a kind of extended nest, encrusted 
with artist’s studio apartments of fairly ancient vintage. 

The proprietor of the -pensione , a distinguished-looking 
gentleman who had been head waiter at a famous London 
hotel, received us with great courtesy. 

A porter took charge of the tandem and carried it up the 
four flights of stairs as though it were a child’s toy. 

His name was Giovanni. 

"Do you speak English, Giovanni?” asked Ellen. 

"Si, Signora. Good-a-moming,” said Giovanni. 

That night, after supper, Ellen met him in the passage. 
“Giovanni/ she said, “this morning you said that you spoke 
English?” 
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"Si, Signora,” said Giovanni, “Good-a-night.” 

For some time we thought that this was the beginning and 
the end of Giovanni’s English, but one morning he came into 
our room with a puzzled expression on his face. 

‘What mean the Signor lnglcse in camera numero cinque 
when ’e say ‘Cheese cry! Cheese cry’?” he asked. 

.. "All time 'e say 'Cheese cry! Cheese cry!’ ’E drop ’is button 
on floor, ’e say, ‘Cheese cry! ’E get up late, ’e say, 'Cheese 
cry! 'E trip on mat, 'e say 'Cheese cry.’ What mean ’e with 'is 
‘Cheese cry! Cheese cry’?” 

But how could we interpret this simple piece of blasphemy 
to an Italian porter? Had we done so, his opinion of our 
countrymen would have plumbed the depths. 

Our first consideration in Rome was to find the suitcase we 
had forwarded on from Forte dei Maimi, so we 1 called at the 
office of the CIT company on Piazza dell’Esedra. The suitcase 
was not there, but they would make enquiries. Would we 
please call back in half an hour? 

Out in the fiazza we soon gained the impression that half 
the inhabitants of Rome were in the fountain pen business; 
at least a dozen young men tried to sell us fountain pens. 

We sat down at a caf4 table. 

All the waiters, we noticed, were dressed in white ties and 
swallow-tailed coats, a type of uniform which, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, exercised a curiously depressing effect. 

Psychologically it was designed to intimidate, we felt. The 
bill was bound to be for three or four times more than one 
should pay for morning coffee, but who would feel like argu¬ 
ing over a hundred lire with a waiter in .a swallow-tailed coat? 

Our fears were well founded, but Ellen made notes and I 
made a lot of sketches over our coffee, and the waiters were 
worth the extra money for their unwitting services as models, 

There was a good deal of trouble over the suitcase, it could 
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not be found anywhere and we thought we had seen the last 
of it. 

But four days later it turned up at the American Embassy. 
* * * 

The advent ot the suitcase marked a rapid rise in our social 
status at the Pensionc Picadilly; our constant appearance in ill- 
disguised cycling clothes had aroused some suspicion in the 
aristocratic establishment, but now all was well, we were 
accepted and the judgment of the Consular official who had 
introduced us completely vindicated. 

Within a few days we had created such a good impression 
that we were admitted to the distinguished circle surrounding 
the person of the Professore. He invited us to his apartment 
for a drink before dinner. 

The Professore occupied a small suite next door to our room. 
He even had a private bathroom in which he kept clay, stone, 
and all the implements of his profession, which was that of a 
sculptor. The Professore was a professor of sculpture. 

The remarkable part of his residence at the Pensione Pica- 
dilly was the fact that he paid no rent! 

This unusual arrangement was the result of an intrigue that 
would have done credit to the secret artifices of a Machiavelli. 

it appeared that our impressive-looking padrone had been 
involved in some strange and complicated negotiations with the 
Fascists during the war, and although he had switched with 
alacrity when the tides of fortune turned, he had no wish for 
any of his wartime activities to be investigated. Here the Pro¬ 
fessore, who knew intimately the details of il padrone's history, 
seized his opportunity to make a deal. Free board, lodging 
and the other facilities which he enjoyed were the price of his 
silence. Thus he was enabled, without cost, to live in a state 
of almost opulent splendour. 

In the interests of business he had decided to devote all his 
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capital to the maintenance and even the improvement of Bis 
personal appearance. Beginning with a sound masculine base, 
he had himself manicured, dyed, eyebrow-plucked, powdered 
and generally polished into a state of beauty notable even 
among the prosperous, cosmetic-addicted business gentlemen 
of Rome. 

Small wonder then that these attributes, added to a care¬ 
fully cultivated charm of manner, effectively bowled over the 
guests of the Pensione Picadilly. Women especially, thought 
' the Professore wonderful, and invited him to their tea and cock¬ 
tail parties with enthusiasm and unfailing regularity. 

Soon the conversation would come round to the subject, of 
the Professore’s sculpture, and as he had several sample heads, 
all of distinguished members of Europe’s declining aristocracy, 
arranged on suitably draped pedestals in bis luxurious room 
at the pensione, inspection very logically followed. 

In no time the Professore was modelling the head of the 
wife of a foreign .ambassador to Rome. Never had the wife 
thought to look so glamorous, and in such a permanent form. 
There was no doubt about the Professore 1 s skill, and there was 
even a slight resemblance to the model. 

The Ambassador paid a handsome price for the piece, and 
the Professore moved on to pastures new. 

He courted Swiss francs almost as assiduously as American 
dollars, and so successfully, that soon it was rumoured that 
he was negotiating for the purchase of the Pensione Picadilly, 
with the price of his continued silence presumably used as a 
bargaining lever. 

This was the position when we left Rome, but months later 
a friend wrote us the rest of the story. 

In desperation, our distinguished looking il padrone resorted 
to a cunning trick—he brought his family into it. 

This is meant to be taken literally, he brought the mem¬ 
bers of his wife’s family to live at the Pensione Picadilly. 
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Their job was to make the Professore as uncomfortable as pos¬ 
sible, and their success was almost instantaneous. 

In next to no time they had converted the immaculate Pica- 
dilly into a slum, and they had developed an affection for 
the elegant Professore which he was quite unable to tolerate. 

He left. 

So did the rest of the guests of the Pensione Picadilly. 

This just goes to show the truth of the Italian’s belief, that 
in the bosom of his family lies his strength. 

* * * . 

Our friends at the Pensione were quite worried about our 
departure. We had decided to ride the tandem through Rome 
and take Via Appia Antica south towards Naples, and we could 
tell by their expressions that they didn't think we would make 
it through the Roman traffic. 

Giovanni carried the tandem downstairs for us. We waved 
to our friends, who were watching from their windows, and 
pushed off. 

"Good-a-bye,” said Giovanni. 

* * * 

Originally laid for the triumphant Roman Legions returning 
from the Greek campaign, Via Appia Antica is one of the most 
fascinating roads in existence. Along this extraordinary old 
highway the receding tide of the ages had left a collection of 
antique fragments like the flotsam on a seashore. Stone carv¬ 
ings, columns and buttresses, odd pieces of metal, marble frag¬ 
ments without identity, the ruins of tombs and castles, torsos 
of stone, lichen-covered stone heads and feet, decimated limbs 
of all kinds, lay mouldering in the grass. 

A fantastic lapidific battlefield with Time the inevitable 
victor. 
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We entered the Via Appia Antica through a lane running be¬ 
tween walled vineyards, and at the top of a hill we dismounted 
to look at the view. 

Nearby a motion picture production unit was making a 
film, their modem equipment gleaming oddly from streamlined 
automobiles and waggons, the crisp, magnified voices of the 
directors contrasting strangely with this graveyard of antiquity. 

On one side of the unit stood the circular stone structure 
of a great tomb, thirty feet high, now used as a foundation 
to a farmhouse, which commanded, from every aspect, what 
must be one of the most extraordinary panoramas in the whole 
world. 

Below us, to our left, the landscape was divided by the 
great Roman aqueduct which stretched for miles across the 
line of vision. Other unidentified ruins added further excite¬ 
ment to the spectacle, and beyond all lay the skyline of the 
Eternal city, accented by the golden figures of the Capitol 
reflecting the rays of the morning sun. 

What a way to leave Rome! 

And what a road by which to enter it! 

Gradually, as we progressed, the surface of the old road died 
into a track, and turning to the left we gained the modem 
highway where we began the ascent of the longest incline 
of our whole journey. The slope seemed interminable, and 
literally hours passed before we reached the top. No sooner 
had this been accomplished than it commenced to rain and 
we spent another hour sheltering in a garage. 

These delays were fatal to our plans, we now had little 
chance of reaching Veletri, where we had arranged to spend 
the night, before nightfall. Soon we had to dismount from 
the tandem and turn on our lights, which operated from the 
front wheel. 

My usual procedure in dismounting was to lean to the 
right and put one foot on the ground, but on this occasion, in 
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the uncertain light, I failed to notice that the road was steeply 
ridged and that consequently the ground on which I put 
my foot was some ten inches lower than it should have been. 

There was a startled exclamation from the rear, and to my 
amazement Ellen shot off the back seat down an embankment 
and onto a tram line which ran parallel to the road. 

'Why on earth did you do that 1 ?” I said, climbing down to 
pick her up. Afterwards I realised how shockingly callous this 
remark must have sounded, but I had already seen that she 
wasn’t hurt, and I didn’t mean it in any callous sense. 

"You did it!” she cried angrily. “You did it on purpose. 
You knew I was lighting a cigarette, you don’t like me smok¬ 
ing, so you threw me onto the tram line!” 

I was completely staggered by this attack. It was true that 
I thought she smoked too much, but the last remedy I would 
think of would be to throw her onto a tram line. 

She had sustained only minor surface damage, but she made 
a devil of a fuss about it. She wouldn’t let me pick her up, 
and she wouldn’t come off the tram line. 

An Italian passing in a cart looked hard at us, hesitated, 
and then, like a sensible Italian, drove on. 

I had visions of spending the night in the Veletri gaol for the 
attempted murder of my wife, when suddenly I heard a tram 
coming and yelled a warning. Ellen left the track as though 
propelled by a spring. 

The tram was full of laborers, they were clinging to it like 
flies. They looked curiously at us standing there, arguing, 
with the tandem lying prostrate on the middle of the road. 
Their eyes followed us until they bounced out of sight further 
down the track. 

For some reason this showed us the humorous side of this 
ridiculous affair, and we both commenced to laugh. And by 
the time we reached Veletri our spirits were completely restored 
to normal. 
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The road out of Veletri next morning wound downwards 
like a ski run; we derived even more benefit than that antici¬ 
pated from the climb of the previous day. 

This was indeed cycling at its best! The cool draught created 
by our speed balanced the warmth of the autumn sun. 

Effortless volition, the beauty and variety of the panorama 
which streamed gently by, the sense of freedom and the con¬ 
stant expectation of new experiences, filled us both with delight. 

We skimmed the undulating country like mating swallows. 

And when at length we arrived at the plain below, our road 
meandered beside a river, whose still waters, green with water 
weed, accompanied us for miles. Men in small boats were cut¬ 
ting the weed from its moorings with long hooks, while fur¬ 
ther on the paddles of a small river steamer thrashed it on its 
way to the sea. 

The sixty-one miles to Terracina seemed no distance, and 
we arrived at the town in time for lunch. 

On the hill overlooking Terracina stood the remains of a 
ninth century castle. It seemed to cast a spell over the surround¬ 
ing country. A fallen monarch of the dark ages holding the 
terrain in a curious atmospheric thralldom. 

We climbed the great hill that afternoon. To Ellen’s de¬ 
light it was covered with slipper orchids, and dissected into 
irregular strips by ruined walls, whose crumbling comers pro¬ 
tected intermittent growths of giant cacti, heavy with edible 
fruit. 

The climb to the castle took several hours, and the view 
from the mouldering ramparts was frightening to Ellen, who 
hates high places. 

We seemed to he standing there poised on a point of time, 
with the whole world of the past, the present, and the future 
whirling round at our feet. 

if $ j ) 1 

Terracina was irresistible, we stayed for several days. We 
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stood on the bridge and watched the water weed floating out 
to sea. We watched the activities of the fishing boats, and 
the life on the small craft assembled on the river banks. 

We strolled through the old town and visited the beautiful 
old chiesa which stood on one side of an ancient piazza. 

I drew the church and the people and made some panoramic 
studies. I made notes of the textures and the physical contours 
of the landscape. I felt that I could have stayed in Terracina 
doing only this forever. 

It was saddening to sec the effects of war on this lovely 
place. Luxurious villas, formerly the pride of the sea front, 
were now so many heaps of rubble, the peaceful facades of old 
stone houses were pitted with the deadly holes of machine 
gun fire—constant reminders of horrors that people wish only 
to forget. 

In the heat of the day, Ellen would find me at my work 
and we would lunch off while bread and helpaese cheese and 
a bottle of good wine. 

And at night we would dine in a comfortable restaurant, 
surrounded with French windows and supporting an excel¬ 
lent chef. 

Sitting lunching one day on the sea wall, we watched two 
fishermen arguing. They argued with tongues, heads and 
hands, constantly walking up and down, gesticulating, and 
declaiming, like actors on an open air stage. This, in fact, was 
exactly what they were. Gradually their audience assembled. 

The audience applauded each convincing point, rejected 
with scorn the unacceptable, laughed uproariously at the sud¬ 
den quip, heckled the fumbling Tetort, and, at the end, en¬ 
cored the victor to repeat his victorious points again and again; 
just as the same audience would attend and behave at a pro¬ 
duction of grand opera. 

The argument on the beach lasted for quite four hours. It 
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was adequately representative of the interminable arguments 
for which the Italian is famous. 

The Italians use the argument as a substitute for reading in 
trains, they use it as a political safety valve, as the English 
use the orators of Hyde Parle, they use the argument as a 
method of personal advertising, in commerce they use it as a 
salve to their conscience, and in the villages, they use it as a 
major source of entertainment. 

* * * 

Friends in Rome had assured us that there was little of 
interest to be seen between Rome and Naples: we found 
this strip of country one of the most interesting in Italy. 

Beyond Terracina lay remote villages, unspoiled by tourists, 
whose inhabitants wore traditional peasant costume without 
self-consciousness. Grape vines were trained like giant spider 
webs joined across the fields to scaffoldings or to the trunks of 
tall trees. Here were pink, flat-topped houses; ploughs drawn 
by white oxen; wayside shrines; little circular haystacks built 
around centre poles. . . Illustrations to the Bible, exquisite 
cameos of a forgotten past. . . 

When we again touched the coast, at Formia, we detoured 
to the right and rode eight miles down a peninsula to Gaeta. 

But Gaeta had been an Allied landing point in the war, 
and long before we got there a terrible air of desolation reached 
out to warn us. 

Instead of the beautiful village that it must have been, we 
found a hollow carcass, a tragic shell, the remnants of a fine 
thing stripped to the bone, gutted and despoiled of every vestige 
of finery, a dreadful cadavar rotting in its own mould. 

The inhabitants moved about like ghosts, and in our frivo¬ 
lous attire we couldn’t look them in the face. We were intrud¬ 
ers, the uninvited and unwelcome guests at a solemn funeral. 

Formia also had sustained terrible war damage. Powdered 
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brick and rubble of all kinds was heaped at the feet of the 
skeletons of ruined buildings. But in Formia was great activity. 
The work of cleaning up and rebuilding was progressing at 
a terrific rate. 

The room at our albergo overlooked the noisy Piazza della 
Stazione and no sooner had we gone o£F to sleep that night, 
than we were awakened by the sounds of hundreds of cart¬ 
wheels rattling over the cobblestones of the square. 

Soon the noise became intolerable. The sun came up and 
shone through our window to illuminate a drifting cloud of 
brick dust Stirred from the rubble by the passage of the 
traffic below. 

But the atmospheie of Formia was such that we felt no 
inclination to complain about the conditions of our stay. In 
fact we felt embarrassed to discover that the proprietor of 
the albergo had made allowances for the unavoidable discom¬ 
forts, and our bill was proportionately small. 

* * * 

About mid-day we succumbed to a sudden temptation to 
leave the main road and visit a small village which stood in¬ 
vitingly on the mountainside a few miles away. The map 
showed that its name was Sessa Arunca. 

We descended a tortuous road into a steep valley whose 
deepest recesses were spanned by thick wooden beams laid 
close together as a temporary substitute for an imposing con¬ 
crete bridge, now in the process of construction. 

The wheels of our heavily laden machine had a decided 
liking for the wide cracks between the beams, but safely negoti¬ 
ating this hazard we had commenced the ascent on the other 
side when we were joined by a young man, who wished us 
"buon giorno," and asked us where we came from. 

When we told him that we were Australians his excitement 
knew no bounds. He stood to attention, pointed dramatically 
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skywards and said: “I, Pietro Cano, ’ava been capture by the 
Australians ina Tobruk!” 

We were apprehensive, but we were soon put at our ease. 
Pietro’s capture by the Australians had made him one of the 
most distinguished citizens of Sessa Arunca, and he was a 
better advertisement for Australia than a whole department of 
publicity men. 

He told us about his prison life in Sydney. 

“. . . my Sergeanto, ’e say: ‘Pete,’ ’e say, 'to-night yousa no 
run away, we go picture. 

“’E giva me uniform, we go picture ina Sydaney. Always 
we go picture.” 

Naturally he was heartbroken at having to leave this Utopia, 
and his one ambition was to get back there. He understood 
that he could not hope to return as a prisoner, that probably 
he would have to work, but he was convinced that it was well 
worth the risk, 

By this time we were surrounded by a whole cavalcade of 
Pietro’s associates. They had taken the tandem from us and 
were wheeling it in front like an advance guard. A narrow, 
cobbled street, crowded with the traffic of asses and mules, 
ran the whole length of the village. Various emissaries had been 
sent ahead to arrange our accommodation at a suitable albergo; 
already we had passed two albergos of respectable appearance, 
but at each our guide shook his head, nothing but the best 
was good enough for his Australian friends. 

Finally we entered a small piazza, overlooking the oldest part 
of the town. On one side stood a sinister looking building 
into which the tandem had just disappeared. Above the arched 
stone doorway was the name "Albergo Prospero,” and, descend¬ 
ing a flight of stone steps we came into a kind of dungeon, 
or smoke kitchen, where we were warmly greeted by the 
proprietor and Ibis family. Various items of livestock, appar¬ 
ently domiciled at night in a series of cages which filled the 
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odd comers of ihe establishment, raised their voices in greet¬ 
ing. Our belongings would be safe, said the proprietor, they 
would treat them “as if they were their own,” and we were 
now at liberty to enjoy, unhampered by material care, the 
society of our good friend, Pietro Cano, whose good offices had 
already secured for us the freedom of Sessa Arunca. 

Our enthusiastic host then took us to his home where his 
sister entertained us to coifee. He then took us to a cafe espresso 
where he introduced us to the proprietor and explained how 
that we, his two good Australian friends, had journeyed for 
thousands of miles to pay him, Pietro Cano, “the compliment 
of a visit to his native village of Sessa Arunca.” 

This performance was repeated with unabated enthusiasm 
at various other cafes espresso before Pietro announced that it 
was time for dinner. He had arranged a meal for us at the 
Albergo Prospero. Unfortunately he would not be able to join 
us until afterwards, when he had further arranged for us to 
attend a film at the local picture theatre. 

The dining room of the Albergo Prospero was a long nar¬ 
row cell, running ofF the main dungeon, or smoke kitchen, 
already described. It was dimly lit and innocent of ventilation, 
but it seemed to be popular, for, as well as a number of 
ravenous laborers, it was occupied by a priesL, a teacher and a 
professor. 

They were sitting at two long tables eating heartily from 
huge dishes of spaghetti, gnocchi and other varieties of pasta. 

We were not favorably impressed with the appearance of the 
dishes; we were both very fond of Italian food, but experience 
had taught us that, in the hands of a slovenly chef, pasta 
dishes can become the foulest concoctions ever designed for 
human consumption. 

Tire menu had been written on a piece of wine-spotted 
paper which was difficult to locate on the wine-spotted table 
cloth. However we managed to distinguish, among other items. 
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uova fritta (fried eggs) which, although difficult to disassociate 
from English cooking, seemed fool-proof enough. 

Ellen took a gamble on the g nocchi, and regretting the 
choice after the first taste, switched with me to the fried eggs. 
The pungent odour of these fried eggs remains with me to 
this day; my palate had never been assailed by such a frightful 
taste, and so unexpectedly. 

Knowing that no mere fowl could be responsible for this, 
we were curious enough to make some investigations. This led 
to the discovery that the eggs had been fried in olive oil 
which had been used so many times (for the purposes of 
economy) and in so many unwashed vessels, that it had 
become impregnated with rancid fat. Total immersion in this 
vehicle soon vanquished the natural juices of even the stoutest 

egg- 

In a futile attempt to drown the effects of the dinner we 
consumed several litres each of vino rosso, and when the ubiqui¬ 
tous Pietro called for us he found us in the best of spirits, 

The picture theatre was crowded to the ceiling, and as most 
of the audience was either a relation ox a friend of the man¬ 
ager, hardly anybody paid to get in. A notable exception to 
this rule was a man, pointed out to us by Pietro Cano as 
being so unpopular in Sessa Arunca that he had to pay to see 
the pictures! 

The film was American, not altogether bad, but transformed 
into a curious farce through the super-imposition of Italian 
dialogue. The dialogue made it incongruous enough, but the 
reaction of the excitable audience finished it off altogether. 

Another cafe exfresso followed the picture theatre, but here 
we took our leave of Pietro Cano; it was unlikely that he would 
be about when we left next morning, and we declined his warm 
invitation to make Sessa Arunca our permanent abode. 

Returning to the Albergo Prospero, we suddenly realised 
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that we had not yet seen our bedroom; our time had been so 
fully occupied that we had neglected this important detail. 

Several flights of stairs led from the dungeon to a large 
upper room, whither the daughter of the house preceded us 
with a candle. 

Within the room, wrapped in thick red blankets, six Italian 
laborers were snoring with telling effect. Ellen thought that we 
were to be quartered there, in the same room, but our guide 
ushered us through a small door on the other side, and waving 
a hand in the direction of the sleepers, said: “They are from 
the bridge. They will never know you have been here.” 

Beneath their red blankets, the beds in our own small room 
suggested much previous tenancy, so we took the sleeping 
sheets from our saddle bags, and spreading them on top of 
the beds, lay down without taking off our clothes and went 
to sleep. 

We were awakened next morning early by a terrific commo¬ 
tion in the square below. The Italian laborers were arguing 
with the proprietor about the bill. Other arguments followed 
as the various guests of the Albergo Prospero departed, and soon 
our turn came. Our bill was terrific; after twenty minutes of 
constant battling we had reduced it to a fifth of its original 
size, but it was still too much. We felt, however, that it was 
better to pay it and leave Sessa Arunca without further delay; 
at any moment Pietro Cano might re-appear. 

To this day we have never been able to make up our minds 
whether Pietro Cano was practising a genuine hospitality; 
or indulging in a subtle form of revenge. But we still feel 
a strong affection for him. 
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T HE road beyond Sessa Arunca was unforgettable. Vivid 
snapshots imprinted themselves on the memory. A donkey 
caravan going over a hilltop covered with long stalks of 
golden grass vignetted into a warm blue sky; a mountain village, 
mauve and yellow ochre, basking peacefully in the sun; a 
little swineherd sitting on a rock playing his reed -pipe, like 
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a Pan bewitching the creatures of the fields. Unforgettable 
sights, never to be repeated. . . 

In the afternoon we were pedalling quiedy along a flat 
stretch of road when a group of laborers drew alongside on 
bicycles and challenged us to a race. Their machines were no 
match for the tandem, but they made up for this deficiency 
by an exhibition of such astounding energy that they were 
hard put to it to hold the road and avoid colliding with one 
another. The natural hazards of the course were further in¬ 
tensified through many of the contestants carrying their imple¬ 
ments of trade, and long pieces of timber, on their shoulders, 
to say nothing of bags of vegetables and other merchandise on 
their handlebars. 

We swept down the road, a noisy, yelling cavalcade of 
bicycles, right to the outskirts of Naples, where the contestants 
departed cheerfully in various directions without a single 
victory or defeat having been declared. 

* * * 

Naples! 

The dirtiest, filthiest, foulest city in Italy—yet fascinating— 
as fascinating as a mouldy old junk yard. 

A sprawling, slovenly collection of buildings and ships —dis¬ 
connected particles, clustered around an old castle on the water¬ 
front. 

Galleria Umberto, a tantalising arcade of vast dimensions 
with a murky past and an exciting present. 

Sybaritical shops on via Roma, and. the neat jewellers' shops 
of the Vomero. 

The Funicolare, and the Underground railway. 

Expensive fish restaurants where society gathers on the water¬ 
front; sinister dives where thieves meet around Piazza Gari¬ 
baldi. Trattorias and Pizzerias, Cafes and Ristorantes of all 
kinds. Thousands of voracious beggars. 
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Tiny donkey carts transporting enormous priests; mules and 
horses, belled and trapped out as though competing in a 
medieval pageant. Thieves and racketeers of every description; 
carozella, car, and camera men in every piazza. 

And all the rambling, ramshackle, haphazard, hysterical, 
egotistical, conversational population of scoundrelly characters 
known as Neapolitans. 

In all this our tandem created a sensation, a policeman on 
point duty on Corso Umberto almost piled up the traffic in 
his anxiety to stop us. 

We were not permitted to traverse Corso Umberto on a 
bicycle he said. We could wheel it if we wished, but we could 
not ride it. 

Later we found out that this was a safety measure introduced 
by the carabinieri, who had grown tired of retrieving the corpses 
of erratic Neapolitan cyclists from the wheels of the greater 
traffic. 

But we found pushing the tandem infinitely more dangerous 
than riding it, the greater traffic whistled past us with only 
millemetres to spare. And we had to walk at least a mile to 
Piazza Amadeo, where we engaged a room at a pensions for¬ 
merly recommended to us by a friend in Rome. 

* * * 

I have always been an inveterate caf£ artist—also a caf£ writer 
and reader: to engage in any one of these activities is with me 
a favorite pastime. The atmosphere, and the fact that I am sur¬ 
rounded by groups of strangers (when I feel as isolated as if I 
was in the middle of the Sahara Desert); the feeling that 1 
have my fingers on the pulse of Life, yet that I am withdrawn 
from it like an invisible observer, seems to stimulate my creative 
faculties and evoke my best powers of concentration. 

Fortunately, during these sessions, Ellen suffers from no feel¬ 
ing of neglect; she not only enjoys them, she participates in 
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them, malting her own observations and notes in a kind of sub¬ 
sidiary review, indulging in an occasional whimsical commen¬ 
tary, and preventing my coffee from getting cold. 

The Galleria Umberto in Naples is, with the Galleria in 
Milan, as fascinating a place as any imaginable for these pur¬ 
suits. (I also have a great passion for chess, but for that one 
must go to the cafes of Vienna). 

One afternoon over our coffee in the Galleria Umberto in 
Naples I was drawing a young man at an adjoining table, when 
he brought out a sketch pad and started drawing me. 

He was silting on the outside edge of the cafe block and the 
passers-by commenced to stop and look over his shoulders. Then, 
seeing what was going on, some of them came over to watch 
me. In a few minutes we had collected about a hundred spec¬ 
tators. The proprietor of the cafe took advantage of this unex¬ 
pected advertisement to usher in the more prosperous-looking 
spectators to tables in his cafe, and before long he was doing a 
roaring trade in coffee. 

My fellow artist had gradually been getting annoyed about 
the people looking over his shoulder, and suddenly he shouted, 
"What are you standing there for? Why do you look at me like 
a lot of silly sheep?” 

Not a soul moved. The proprietor of the cafe even murmured 
an apology to one of his clients. So the artist went on with his 

He drew very rapidly, with a broad, flat pencil. 

I drew very slowly, with a fine-pointed fountain pen. 

But the opposition was distracted by the crowd to such an 
extent that we finished our drawings together. 

We rose simultaneously and exchanged sketches. The crowd 
roared its approval of this satisfactory ending to the affair, and 
dispersed. The other artist came and joined us at our table. He 
was a professional cafe artist, he said, following the season to 
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various cities and resorts in Italy and charging two thousand lire 
for a sketch. 

As a rule he dressed the part, wearing colored handkerchiefs 
and shiny boots to impress women clients and tourists. 

It was a profitable business, he said, and he enjoyed it. 

Most of the cafe artists I had seen in Italy employed a similar 
technique, dressing in a spectacular way, flaunting an engaging 
smile, and drawing with the same broad, flat stroke. 

The Galleria artist’s drawing of me was far from good, and 
I couldn't see that his art had any future to it. 

But he must have been one of the very few financially stable 
artists in Italy. 

In the mornings in Naples Ellen and I often went our 
separate ways. 

Usually we would meet in the National Museum, where I 
was making the most of the opportunity to study the paintings, 
and what must surely have been the finest collection of bronze 
in the whole world. Then wc would walk down Corso Umberto 
to da Ciro's, our favorite restaurant, where we would lunch 
and compare notes. 

* * * 

In Naples it was necessary that we should get our soggiomos. 
The permesso di soggiomo was the permission granted by the 
police for visitors to stay in Italy; it had to be obtained by 
all visitors wishing to make a lengthy stay. This was, of course, 
in addition to the ordinary passport and visa regulations. 

At the instigation of an English friend and resident, we had 
begun negotiations for our soggiomos in Rome. 

On that occasion we lined up at five o’clock one afternoon 
(five was the opening hour of the office) with fifty or sixty 
people of various nationalities, who were already clamouring 
outside the doors. 

When the doors opened we let ourselves go with the crowd, 
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which travelled at full speed down a passageway and up two or 
three flights of stairs and into a room, where it formed itself, 
before a doorway, into a queue, late Baroque in general style, 
but subject to frequent changes of shape. 

Two hours later we were interviewed brusquely by a man 
who aslced us our father's first names, and the maiden names 
of our respective mothers. 

Then it appeared that, since we were staying in Rome only 
another week or so, we would be issued with temporary soggi- 
omos only. Our permanent soggiornos would be issued at 
Naples. 

To save time, we got the British Consul at Naples to tele¬ 
phone the necessary authorities and tell them that we were 
respectable characters who should be granted soggiornos. He 
gave us a note to that effect and set the Consular seal on it to 
make it official. The seal cost us ninety-five lire. 

At the head office of the Questura Centrale the officials con¬ 
cerned passed us on to the department interpreter of English, a 
man named Giuseppe, who asked us our fathers’ first names, 
the maiden names of our respective mothers, and where we 
lived in Naples. 

We told him the name of our ■pensione on Piazza Amedeo. 

"How much you pay?” 

"Six hundred lire each, per day, for bed and breakfast.” 

"Ah! Too much! Too much! I get you much better place 
much cheaper. Where you eat?” 

"Usually at da Ciro’s.” 

“Ah! Very expensive! To-night I, Giuseppe, invite you for 
dinner!” 

“But what about our soggiornos ?" 

"Ah,” he concluded, with a nonchalant wave of the hand, 
"plenty time for soggiomo, you no leave to-morrow. To-night 
you meet me Galleria, seven o'clock. I, Giuseppe, invite you for 
the dinner!” 
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That night we were Guiseppe’s guests at a small restaurant; 
the next night he took us for pizzas (the pizza is a large pie 
comprised of a pastry base covered with cheese and tomato and 
cooked very quickly in a special pizza oven) to a cafo near 
Piazza Garibaldi; and on the following night he entertained us 
to a fish supper in his own apartment. 

But still we had no soggiomos. 

He took us for tram rides, carozella rides, rides on the under¬ 
ground railway, funicula rides and bus rides. 

He entertained us to some interesting sidelights on Neapoli¬ 
tan society. We learnt that “Lucky 1 ’ Luciano, as well as other 
celebrated gangsters, had got their start in life in Naples; that 
approximately three hundred people were arrested in Naples 
every day for stealing; and that the Italian Elm “Shoeshine,” 
which we had seen in New York, painted a flattering picture of 
prison life in Italy. 

At the end of a week we were no closer to our soggiomos than 
we had been when we started. 

This would not have been so bad if Guiseppe, in himself, 
had been really interesting, but he was not. 

Although he was an official interpreter, his English was very 
bad, but even if it had been perfect, his monosyllabic utter¬ 
ances would still have been boring. 

“I lika make friends with everyone,” he would say. "Everyone 
like be friend with me, Guiseppe. In war I am soldier. Dey 
giwa me gun, I t'row gun away. I, Guiseppe, no wanta shoot 
people. People no wanta shoot me, Guiseppe. 

“I join carabinieri. Dey giwa me gun. I t'row gun away. 
Dey giwa me other gun. I sell other gun. Always I sell, t’row 
gun away. 

“I no lika gun. I lika people. People lika me . ..” 

And so on—exactly like a maudlin drunk. 

We couldn’t make Guiseppe out. 
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"Do you think it possible that we’re being 'watched'?" Ell en 
asked me one night. 

But if this were the case, then why in such a hopelessly 
ineffectual manner? And for what earthly reason? 

Besides we cost Guiseppe (or his principals) real money. 

We were determined not on any account to repay his “hospi¬ 
tality.” Then one night we cornered Guiseppe, determined to 
finalise the thing. 

"We must have our soggiomos NOW," we said, "we're leav¬ 
ing Naples in a few days and we simply must have them.” 

“Alright,” said Guiseppe. “Meet me, ten o’clock to-night, 
local questura." 

He gave us the address. It seemed a strange hour to call at 
a police station for an official document, and, taking no chances, 
we addressed a letter to the British Consul and left it in our 
room. Just in case we didn’t come back. 

But there was Guiseppe alright, and there was the local 
questura. The only other "guest” was a dark-browed youth who 
had been arrested for stealing forty thousand lire. 

He was placed to one side, while we, the more unusual visi¬ 
tors, were dealt with first. 

The official who dealt with us was sitting behind a type¬ 
writer. He asked us the Christian names of our fathers, and the 
maiden names of our mothers, and invited us to sit down. 

From a drawer beside him he took a pair of scissors with 
which he clipped two pieces of paper from the temporary sog- 
giornos we had got in Rome. 

Then he proceeded to make a typewritten account of our 
personal histories, neglecting no detail, but typing them with 
such disregard for accuracy that it would have been impossible 
for anyone reading the script to distinguish mother from son, or 
father from daughter-in-law. 

He had typed about a page and a half of foolscap, and the 
roosters of Naples had begun to herald the dawn, before he 
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asked us how much longer we were staying in Naples. 

"We leave for Positano in a week's time/' we answered. 

"Ai! Yai!” he exclaimed. “Then you must get your soggiornos 
in Positano!” 

He shook his head sadly at Giuseppe, tore our biographies to 
pieces, and dismissed us with a wave of his hand. 

As we left we caught the eye of the man who had stolen 
the forty thousand lire. There was actually an amused glimmer 
in it! 

“How much less inconvenient,'' said Ellen afterwards, "to 
steal forty-thousand lire and be put in gaol." 

“In Positano you must immediately get the soggiomo," said 
Giuseppe. “If you 'ave the trouble with it, write me, Giuseppe, 
1 getta you soggiorno!" 

By this time we had become used to the idea of having 
Giuseppe around, so we invited him to lunch the next day. 
After all the whole business of the soggiomo had become such 
an uproarious farce that we couldn’t feel annoyed. 

He accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

But he didn’t turn up at our rendezvous, and we never saw 
him again. We never clapped eyes on Giuseppe again! 

Several days after we arrived at Positano, the maresciallo of 
the carabinieri called to see us. 

Why had we not produced our soggiornos for his inspection? 

We must apply for them at once. He would send our applica¬ 
tion to Salerno, where it might or might not be sent on to 
Rome, depending on the circumstances. 

The maresciallo then clicked his heels like a storm trooper, 
bowed, and shook us by the hand, presenting his hand like a 
scythe, at right angles to the rest of his arm. 

By way of diplomacy Ellen invited him for tea "one day 
soon,” an invitation which I regret to say she neglected to do 
anything further about. 
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The maresciallo’s conversation wasn't much more interesting 
than Giuseppe’s and she wasn’t taking any chances. 

Several months later we were entertaining an American visitor 
who had come to us with a letter of introduction. 

He had an official American position in Naples, and his work 
brought him into close contact with the questura of Naples. 

“Do you know a man at the questura named Giuseppe, he’s 
an interpreter with a roundish face and he smiles a lot?” we 
asked him. 

"Giuseppe? Sure I know Giuseppe. He’s a very tricky guy, 
this same Giuseppe. Many’s the time I’ve seen this Giuseppe 
take out a revolver and wipe some poor guy across the side of 
the head, with that same, friendly smile on his face as he looked 
at the feller bleeding on the floor. He’s a very tricky guy, that 
Giuseppe.” . . . 

So far as we know our permesso di soggiornos are still at 
Salerno; we neither saw nor heard any more about them. 
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CAPRI. 

O NE morning we boarded the luxurious little steamer that 
runs from Naples to Capri. 

It was really little more than a ferry, but the officers, accou- 
tremented with a prodigious amount of gold embroidery, behaved 
like the commanding officers of a battleship or a large ocean 
liner, saluting, studying charts after the manner of old sea dogs, 
and engaging in all kinds of impressive formalities. 

The second class passengers, consisting principally of peasants 
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laden with products purchased at the market of Naples, 
descended to the saloon on the lower deck, where they promptly 
sealed all the windows and sank into slumbrous repose. 

But above, on the upper deck, all was gaiety. 

The first class bar and coffee lounge was crowded with 
the foreign residents of Capri, looking very sophisticated in the 
eccentric head gear, silk scarves, bandanas and Capri shoes 
which distinguished them from the crowds of cheerfully vulgar 
tourists who paraded the decks with guide books and cameras. 

In the general melee we recognised an old friend, an Aus¬ 
tralian girl, and her Neapolitan fiance; we greeted one another 
with mutual pleasure and decided to join forces. 

Gradually Naples receded behind a pall of grey smoke and 
the towering volcano of Vesuvius became a purple shadow. We 
discharged some of our second class passengers and their cargo 
at Sorrento, and one or two distinguished-looking characters 
alighted from the first class saloon. 

The sea was as blue as a sapphire, and against it the caps of 
the wavelets looked startling white. 

Around the point from Sorrento, the Island of Capri at once 
came into view, rising precipitously from the bed of the sea in 
a series of inverted cones. 

Circumnavigating the island the steamer came to anchor and 
a shoal of small boats put off from the cliffs to row us over to 
the blue grotto. 

The boatman shipped his oars and we waited in our boat 
before a dangerously small hole at the bottom of the cliffs. 
Then, when the sea ebbed suddenly to a suitable level, we lay 
down and the boatman pulled us violently through the opening 
on a cable. 

To an impartial observer we must have looked like starlings 
flying through a drain-pipe. 

But the grotto was blue — a rich glowing blue in the shadows, 
and the water was like blue dye. 
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The steamer turned and a few minutes later put in at the 
wharf, 

We ascended to the centre of the village in a funicolare, with 
the sweet smell of jasmine and honeysuckle in our nostrils 
and our eyes filled with the beauty of the terraced landscape. 

Three sides of the tiny piazza were comprised of colorful 
little shops, and the fourth, as well as being a parking place for 
the omnipresent carozella, opened on to a magnificent view of 
the island. 

Two carozellas took our little party to Anacapri, where we 
visited the truly beautiful villa of Axel Munthe. 

One remembers a glorious walled garden, and a magnificent 
panoramic seascape unrolling like a gigantic blue carpet from 
the foot of the cliff half a mile or so below to the outline of the 
island of Ischia faintly patterned on the horizon. Fragments of 
ancient stone carvings, elegant gates of wrought iron and an 
atmosphere of complete serenity complete the picture. 

Back in Capri we found a nice clean -pensions for the night. 
That evening we dined in a charming cafe; the sky was alight 
with stars and the air soft and balmy as a dream. 

Beauty, almost inconceivable, we found everywhere on Capri 
—from the ruins of Barbarossa which crest the isle, to the Fara- 
glioni rocks which decorate the eastern comer—and the native 
Capriotes seemed as charming as their surroundings. 

Yet Capri was not for us. 

We could never have worked there. 

One would tend to become a kind of lotus eater. 

There was an unhealthy undercurrent of viciousness in the 
foreign community which we found psychologically interesting, 
but hygienically disturbing. 

We couldn’t stand the sight of womanish young men, wear- 
ing gold bangles on their arms, and dancing attendance on the 
tattered remnants of foreign aristocracies with faces painted like 
polished enamels. 
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We couldn’t stand the sickly sentimentality of the representa¬ 
tives of Hollywood, who were concocting a romantic film about 
the island. 

Perhaps these things were transitory, but even temporary 
acquaintance was enough. 

Capri was to us an over-dressed shop window. Seductive, 
pleasant for an occasional indulgence, but intolerable to live 
with. 

* * * 

Nor were we ever really happy in Naples. 

For all the color and excitement how could one forget the 
dreadful bundles of rag that squatted in the gutters with beg¬ 
ging outstretched claws? 

Or the voices of thousands of hungry children —the only 
"Neapolitan Serenade” that we heard. 

One was filled with a sense of impotence, of utter futility. 

What hope was there for Italy, or any country, where such 
conditions existed? 

There are some things that make one ashamed to be alive— 
and the seamy side of Naples is one of them. 

* * * 

We rode our tandem out of Naples (after the usual argument 
at the pensione) by way of the waterfront. The going was 
rather rough-beset with pot-holes and rugged cobblestones— 
but we enjoyed it just the same. 

We stopped for lunch at a wayside trattoria, and there were 
our old friends, the "reception committee” of Grosseto and 
Orbetello, and now there were even more of them! We felt as 
though we had arrived home after a long absence. 

It was good to be on the road again. 

We spent most of the day at Herculaneum where the recla¬ 
mations, now eclipsed by the more extensive, more widely 
publicised excavations of Pompeii, are of equal interest to the 
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art student or the antiquarian, and certainly may be seen more 
peacefully. 

Our road now lay under the very shadow of Vesuvius, with 
the crest of the volcano wreathed in clouds. 

A slumbering giant pregnant with sinister possibilities to the 
inhabitants of the villages scattered at its feet. Paradoxically 
they existed gaily and inconsequentially, living for to-day, and 
repeating to themselves the comforting words of the local scien¬ 
tists who said that Vesuvius was all but extinct, and that the 
occasional puffs of smoke and emanations of cinders and gas 
which came from its mouth were the last gasps of a vanquished 
monster. 

In any case, argued the natives, was their future more hazard¬ 
ous than that of other Italians? Those living in Rome or Milan 
for instance? 

No! They wisely preferred the volcano they knew to that 
other volcano of human passions so thinly held in check. 

At dusk we reached the village of Pompeii where we put up 
at a large albergo. 

Paris to Pompeii. 

It was now an accomplished fact. 

We didn’t really think we would ever get that far, on that 
first day when we fell off the tandem at St. Germain de Pres. 
Yet we had covered more than two thousand miles—and aeons 
of time it seemed, in experience, since that day. And that fall 
had lasted; we hadn't repeated it since, that is, not in the same 
form. 

And now our destination had been extended to Positano, fifty 
or sixty miles further on by road. 

Our equipment had also been extended. It now included the 
hilly-can and the spirit stove, which, as I say, is indispensable 
to those who wish to save money. 

Already these items had saved us thousands of lire. 
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They saved us some more at Pompeii, which is an expensive 
place for tourists. 

Next morning we breakfasted in our room on hot chocolate, 
and bread rolls, butter and jam, the traditionally established 
continental breakfast. 

* * * 

To Ellen and me, nothing ruins the enjoyment of a sight 
more than the presence of a guide, 

Before a great relic of antiquity it is possible to take oneself 
back in lime to the day when it was a living art: to imagine 
the spirit in which the work was conceived: to marvel at the 
ingenuity of the hand which could overcome vast technical 
problems without the aid of modem science and machinery: to 
note the way in which the finished product reflected the spirit 
of its .time. 

To reflect that art, above all things, is invention, and that 
through this quality of invention it is projected into the future, 
a substantial rock on which succeeding artists may build new 
inventions. . . 

But you can’t note this and reflect that and imagine the other 
thing with a guide reeling off statistics in your earl 

No doubt the guide is indispensable to the tripper or the 
tourist who wants to "do” the sights as quickly as possible. 

But to the student he is a real curse. 

The guides of Italy have ruined the tempers of more artists, 
historians, antiquarians and other scientific and inventive char¬ 
acters than all the destructive criticism ever published. 

And their headquarters is at Pompeii! 

They lie in wait behind the gates, like wolves, pursuing and 
harrying the quarry, attacking furtively from all quarters, sneak¬ 
ing up from unexpected angles, hounding him down, smelling 
him out, worrying him, besieging him with devilish patience, 
yapping at his heels, yelping round his pockets, staring at him, 
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listening for him, thinking of him, speculating about him, and 
always, in the end, bringing him down in horrid triumph. Then 
they set about him, tearing at his heart, rending his privacy, bit¬ 
ing his purse, engulfing his soul, devouring his time and 
estranging him from his wife, his work, his interests, and his 
desire for further existence, fighting and squabbling amongst 
themselves for the choicest moisels until every last vestige ot 
his being has vanished. 

So the guides of Pompeii. 

Actually we fared (through experience) rather better than 
most, resorting to the unworthy expedient of bribery. 

We surrendered ourselves immediately to the biggest and 
toughest — the guide most capable of fighting off the others. 

And once out of sight of the main body, we bought our free¬ 
dom. 

Thus we were able to glean something of real value from 
our visit. The architecture, the engineering, the civic planning, 
the art of their wall decoration, and the whole design of their 
temporal life as evidenced by the remains, showed the Pompeii¬ 
ans as having been a highly intelligent and civilised people. 

The curious fossilisation of the bodies of human beings and 
livestock overcome by volcanic gases during the disaster con¬ 
stituted the nearest approach we had ever seen to “natural” 
works of art, and we remarked the noticeable influence of 
Pompeii on the works of modem Italian sculptors such as 
Marini and Martini. 

Leaving Pompeii and its guides in the middle of the after¬ 
noon, we rode quietly on to Castelamare. 

* * * 

The peninsula which divides the bay of Naples and the 
gulf of Salerno probably constitutes the most highly concentrated 
area of natural beauty in the whole world, and certainly the 
most famous. 
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On one side of the razor back of the rugged mountain 
range is Castelamare and Sorrento, and on the other, 
Positano, Amalfi and Ravello. At the base of the range is 
Pompeii, while the tip points straight out to the Isle of Capri, 
whose blue outline looms from the silver surface of the sea 
in varying degrees of intensity, according to the state of the 
weather. 

Orange groves, protected from the frosts of winter by straw 
screens supported by scaffoldings of slim poles, undulate gently 
across the hollows. Above them olive gardens stripe the moun¬ 
tain side, mounting almost to the summit in irregular lateral 
terraces whose earth is held fast in' long ramparts of rock. 

Stone houses of pink, white and yellow, with flat roofs and 
wide verandahs enclosed by wrought iron balustrades, shine in¬ 
vitingly from backgrounds of rock, palms, cacti and cypresses. 

Jagged mountain peaks rise from intermittent forests of 
young pines, and in the cool beds of the spring-watered valleys 
are vigorous growths of walnuts and figs. 

A Hesperidean garden. Fertilised with all the magic of mytho 
logy, and studded with a thousand relics from a mysterious 
past. 

* * * 

At Castelamare we spent the night at an old hotel, in a vast 
bedroom that would have served a whole regiment. 

We were squired and valeted by two small boys who were so 
anxious to please that we were at our wits’ end to think up small 
services for them to perform. 

They showed us the town, introduced us to the restaurant 
with the most honest reputation, conducted us to the best cafi 
espresso, garaged our tandem, carried our luggage, and bought 
us milk with which to make chocolate on our spirit stove. 

They assisted us to drink the chocolate and then, before retir¬ 
ing for the night, brought us our bath water. 

Long practice in a country bereft of baths had inured us to 
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the rigours of bathing in and from a small dish of water—usu¬ 
ally cold. We would wash and dry ourselves in small sections, 
like hospital patients, and, standing in the middle of this huge 
old Italian bedchamber, it was a chilly business. 

But it was the only way to keep clean. 

* * * 

Next morning we crossed the razor back above Sorrento 
and descended the winding road—to the beginning of the most 
beautiful coastline in the world, and the last stage of our tandem 
ride from Paris to Positano. 

Ellen, with all her dislike of great heights, found this road 
thrilling as well as terrifying. 

It was cut into the face of the cliff, and overlooked a sheer 
drop of two hundred feet or more into the sea. The contours 
of the coastline were such that to travel a mile as the crow flies 
meant a road journey of approximately ten times that distance. 

At the end of a rugged point we came to a little, plump man, 
sitting by the roadside. He was gazing into the ravine and 
weeping copiously. 

"Ah, Signora,” he said in answer to Ellen’s sympathetic 
inquiry. “Four weeks ago, at this place, a very sad thing has hap¬ 
pened. An autobus, it has gone through the wall, over the side 
of the cliff, and all have been killed the people. Two only saved, 
and a little bambino found in the branches of a tree. It was 
the mercy of God signora. Both the parents lost, and the piccolo 
bambino saved by the tree. An olive tree, like a white bird in 
the branches, and noticed only at the last second as the rescuers 
were departing. I did not know the people, it was a very sad 
thing Signora. Take care with the bicycle Signor. It is a danger¬ 
ous beast of a road." 

He raised his hat to us, sat down, and resumed his weeping. 

We hugged the cliff side. 

Occasionally, above us, we could see peasants cutting wood 
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with heavy hand-scythes, feeling for toeholds in the precipice 
and climbing like mountain goats, their voices echoing musically 
from the surrounding walls, of rock. 

Wild flowers grew profusely in the small crevices, bams were 
cut from the living rock, and irregular flights of stone steps 
disappeared skywards as though on some heavenly mission. 

From the end of each point we caught tantalising glimpses 
of Positano, but a considerable time elapsed before we rounded 
the last corner and the whole village came into view. 

Clasped firmly in an elbow of precipitous rock it looked like 
some vividly imagined village of forgotten cave dwellers. 

A basin shaped collection of buildings of variegated color and 
architecture, having, as their established key, the structures built 
by the Saracens two thousand years before; with Moorish, 
Spanish and Norman additions as trimmings. 

From above and below one’s eye was caught by the turret of 
the tiny church of Citta Morta. 

Citta Morta formed the apex of a wedge shaped peninsula of 
rock which cut into the basin of Positano from above. 

The eye travelled along the peninsula to the church, and 
descended thence, by way of an ancient water works, to a small, 
fertile valley, dominated by a large Norman palace, and sealed 
at the mouth by the ceramica tiled dome of the Chiesa Nuova. 
The "new church" was scarcely more than five or six hundred 
years old. 

Broad flights of steps leading from the little piazza outside 
the church took one down to a solid line of stone houses in¬ 
habited by the fishermen, whose fishing boats and nets were 
drying on the warm, darkish strip of sand that formed the 
small beach. A smiling, intimate place in which to spend the 
winter; and for us, who wished to digest the experience of our 
travels, to write, to draw and paint, it seenjed ideal. 

Slowly we descended the hill, and taking the last elbow in 
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the road, arrived at the gleaming white pensione where we had 
booked accommodation in advance. 

* * * 

The pensione was charming, and the proprietor, who ex¬ 
tended us a warm welcome, turned out to be a most unusual 
phenomenon—an Italian pensione proprietor who was honest, 
elegant and dependable. 

The prices of the pensione were very reasonable, but they 
were still more than we could afford for an extended period. 

So a few days later we indulged an impulse to go house 
hunting. 

With the exception of an upper and a lower road, the thor¬ 
oughfares of Positano were composed solely of stone steps; one 
soon mounted from the balmy air of the sea front to the ratified 
atmosphere of the mountains, and the sudden change of alti¬ 
tude made one’s heart beat like a piston. 

Mounting slowly, with frequent stops to enjoy the view, Ellen 
and I came suddenly to a doorway whose door stood slightly 
ajar. Inside, in an otherwise bare stone vault, stood some excel¬ 
lent modem sculptures. 

This interesting sight prompted me to ring the bell, and in 
answer to my summons a head appeared over the terrace wall 
twenty feet above, and a pleasant voice said in perfect English: 
"Won’t you please come up?” 

Two flights of stairs led from the vault to a wide terrace paved 
and bordered for several feet around the walls with beautiful 
ceramica tiles, designed in motifs of sienna, yellow, blue and 
black. On the tiles, and the ledge of the stone balustrade, fine 
specimens of exotic cacti were growing in large vases of terra¬ 
cotta and ceramica urns, glazed in blue and orange. 

On one side of the terrace a magnificent growth, of bougain- 
villia grew over an arched doorway, and on the other the thorny 
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arms of a "Queen of the Night” were festooned on wires in 
queenly solitude. 

Odd pieces of wrought iron added a further note of elegance, 
and in a deep recess in the rear wall an aperture looked into 
a concealed well of clean, fresh water. 

The whole place breathed an aura of perfect taste and 
fastidious living. 

“I see at once that you are artists,” said our hostess, with a 
charming smile. 

For half an hour we talked about art. 

“I suppose that really, you are wondering who we are and 
why we have come here?” I said at length. 

"No, not at all,” was the reply. “I think it perfeedy natural 
that one artist should wish to meet and talk to another.” 

We explained our problem. How we wished to find a villa 
in which to work in freedom. 

"Well,” she said when we had finished, "I am alone. If you 
would care to come and live here, I have a whole floor of my 
house unoccupied. Come, I will show you the rooms.” 

She led the way through two long glass doors, through a 
charming room and thence up a broad marble staircase. 

The rooms upstairs were furnished principally, with pieces 
of Venetian walnut, each piece a priceless antique, the walls 
were hung with Italian silks, three or four hundred years old, 
and the lovely ceramica tiles of the floors were warmed by the 
the addition of rugs and mats. 

Off the hall two doors opened on to an upper terrace, 
decorated like its counterpart on the floor below, with cacti and 
terra-cotta. 

In odd places were the stone and wood carvings of our 
sculptress. 

"What a heavenly place,” said Ellen, "but we could never 
afford to pay anything like it’s worth in rent.” 
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“As for that,” said the sculptress, "we will share expenses, 
and I think we will he very happy together." 

And that was how we came to live in the most exquisite 
house in Positano. 

And that was how we made one of the best friends we have 
ever made in our lives. 

* * * 

In various Italian cities we had often remarked the penurious 
state of the modem Italian artist. 

Possibly at no other time in her history had Italy offered 
the artist so little in the way of material subsistence. 

The hand of the artist, which, for centuries, had enriched 
and immortalised the great cultural centres—had in fact created 
them—was often bereft of even adequate materials with 
which to carry on its work. 

For the pre-war patrons — the wealthy connoisseurs, the pro¬ 
fessional men of taste, the decently paid scholars and the other 
collectors had lost their purchasing power. 

The wealth of the country was in transit as it were, in the 
act of enriching the black marketeers and the opportunists, or 
transferring itself to a different class of society; and the few 
decent politicians had their hands full with more obvious 
sociological problems. The Italian artist had become dependent 
on the limited resources of the public galleries, and the occa¬ 
sional purchases of the few foreign visitors whose taste and 
discernment enabled them to escape the clutch of the hundreds 
of avaricious perpetrators of the cheap pictorial souvenirs which 
cluttered the shop windows of the resorts. 

Thus, a country whose very heart and soul and spirit inclined 
its people towards the pursuit of art, had failed to provide its 
artists with the sustenance accorded a municipal street cleaner. 

The fact that the Italian artist was very much alive had been 
proved to us by the Bienale of Venice, an almost inexplicable 
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phenomenon, for the conditions under which he worked could 
hardly have been worse. 

It was natural that the picturesque coastline that stretches 
from Vesuvius almost to the tip of the Boot, the line that we 
had broken at Positano, should attract to its shores hundreds 
of people who follow the vocation of art. 

Among them are a few real artists—and by real artists I mean 
those who, having mastered the problems of technique, place 
their art before their personal aggrandisement and investigate 
the eternal mysteries, in the same humble spirit as a conscien¬ 
tious student investigates a problem in anatomy. 

• Imagine our delight at having so opportunely stumbled on 
one of them! 

The name of our hostess was Isolde Grishuna-Hetz. She was 
Swiss and had made her name as a sculptress in Switzerland. 

But, anxious to expand her horizons, and attracted to the 
atmosphere and color of Italy as well as to the great sculptural 
traditions, she had made her home in Positano sixteen years 
before. She was one of those rare characters who, having in¬ 
curred the obligations of friendship, gave without counting the 
cost. She asked nothing more of life than the facilities with 
which to carry on her work, and the mental stimulus from the 
society of a few friends whose sense of values corresponded to 
her own. 

Technically mature, her strongly modelled sculptures had 
in them the feeling of unquestioning acceptance of life—a 
legacy from her disciplined Swiss upbringing-enlivened by 
a purely Italian curiosity, and an emotional excitement en¬ 
gendered by life in the South. 

We saw these elements most clearly defined in her wood 
carvings, a medium from which she was able to evoke a 
response completely sympathetic to her viewpoint. Her sub¬ 
jects were derived from the immediate neighbourhood—from 
the simple peasant life of southern Italy. 
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It was the feeling emanating from them which had im¬ 
pelled me to ring the doorbell, for they mirrored in a thrilling 
way the spirit of their surroundings. They exuded also an in¬ 
viting warmth, the gentle rhythms seeming to spring from the 
heart of the wood, as though the grain, the shape and the tex¬ 
ture of the material had predetermined the final result. 

Colored in red, yellow ochre and a soft black, they were 
in perfect accord with their surroundings. 

Our first material impression of Isolde was, that surrounded 
by the luxurious objects described, and apparently living a 
life of leisurely splendor, she must be very rich. But this was 
not so. 

In fact, with the exception of the things in her house, she 
had lost nearly everything she possessed in the war. 

At times during the war Positano had been completely cut 
off from food supplies, and Isolde, with many other people, 
had to live on grass, gathered from the hills and cooked like 
a vegetable. 

The cotton mills from which she had formerly shared an in¬ 
come with the rest of her family, had been blown to pieces. 

Some of her beautiful furniture had been sold, of dire neces¬ 
sity, to dealers, but the rest was her daughter’s legacy—she 
would, I believe, have died rather than sold any more of it. 

And now she had to live from the sale of her sculptures. 

And if times were hard in Italy for Italian artists, how much 
worse were they for Isolde, a virtual exile, and an artist who 
had always viewed with abhorence any idea of commercialising 
her talents? 

This story of Isolde came to us gradually, she was much too 
fine a character to complain, and neither of us would ever 
have intruded on her privacy by asking questions. 

We got to know our friend little by little, and each scrap 
of knowledge increased our affection for her. 
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The presence of another artist was an acknowledged stimu¬ 
lant to her. We helped each other, and for my part I know 
that I learnt much from her. I learnt to ''feel'’ the color in a 
subject in a spiritual and psychological way, and to conceive 
my forms sculpturally. 
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I SOLDE introduced us to Posilanesean society. 

The foreign community of Positano met twice daily on the 
beach front at the Cafl Thalia, a combination of night club 
and hotel which also fulfilled some of the functions of the 
French boulevard caf6. 

In the mornings we would gather on the sunny terrace for 
coffee, and at night there would be dinners and dancing within 
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the cafe itself, gala occasions being celebrated in the ball¬ 
room downstairs. 

Sometimes, in the evenings, we would go there with Isolde 
and she and Ellen would sit over their coffee talking to the 
habitues, while I played chess with the American correspon¬ 
dent. 

As soon as we started to play, the Italians would gather 
round and watch, fascinated. They were interested in the game, 
but they were even more interested in the American corres¬ 
pondent. He was like no American that they had ever seen. 

And Washington Hirtus was certainly an American that 
anyone would look at twice. He was the god Bacchus in the 
flesh, who, having perhaps imbibed a little too freely, had 
strayed by accident into the field of American journalism; he 
was a roystering, rollicking, vino bianco bibber with a bent for 
literature, a taste for adventure, a genius for fraternisation and 
a zest for love, life and laughter. 

Shaped like a barrel, and wearing a knee length coat of 
sheepskin, formerly white, and a curly red beard, Hirtus had ar¬ 
rived in Positano from the Island of Ischia -without warning. 

The buttonholes of the sheepskin coat barely made contact 
with the buttons; and the beard, which fringed his chin in 
the shape of a spade, failed to disguise the characteristics of 
a face, broad, cheerful and singularly youthful. 

With him came a secretary, three typewriters and the manu¬ 
script outline of a book; he intended to settle in Positano and 
finish the book. 

He finished the book alright, but he never did settle. 

With Washington, writing a book was like fighting a battle 
(an attitude which anyone who has ever written a book may 
well sympathise with) with most of the action talcing place in 
the front line. 

Going into Washington's room at the Thalia, in the heat 
of the engagement, was an uproarious affair. Pieces of manu- 
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script, papers everywhere; two of the typewriters hors de combat, 
broken by the impetuosity rather than the heavy handedness of 
the operator; the secretary cowering over the third machine, 
literally guarding it with her life; Hirtus roaring in his beard, 
pacing the room, dictating this, altering that; pausing to thumb 
through Roget’s “Theasaurus of Words”; pausing to drink a 
glass of vino bianco, poured from a large fiasco which he 
held like a chisel; pausing to apologise to his secretary for some 
indiscreet remark, pausing to shout a welcome. 

It was impossible to interrupt Washington; visitors were 
welcomed as recruits, conscripted on the spot in all sorts of 
capacities, as advisers, as dictionaries, as reference clerks, or, 
if other inspiration failed, simply as retrievers and sorters of 
the freshly typed pages lying in every comer of the room. 

It was fifteen years since Hirtus had seen the U.S.A., but 
the habit of high pressure salesmanship was still with him. 
From the instant that he set foot in Positano he had earned 
all before him. Among his accomplishments was a very good 
working knowledge of Italian, as well as a smattering of at 
least fourteen other languages, He had played half the chess 
masters of Europe and considered himself "a good average 
player of the second class." I had been taught to play by my 
father when I was eight years old and I had improved my game 
in New York where I had played with William Winter, the 
radio announcer, Sydney Wood, the American tennis player, 
and at the club where Marcel Duchamp, the French Cubist 
painter, was the acknowledged master. 

I found Washington too impetuous. He moved too fast. It 
was this impetuosity that drew the crowds; for Washington 
had the faculty of investing his opponent with his own faults. 

One night, with Hirtus-like impetuosity, I moved too soon. 
Before I had time to retract, Washington had whipped his 
Rook down from the other end of the board and caught me 
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with my King behind a line of pawns—the most maddening 
thing that can happen to any chess player. 

"Fool’s Mate!” roared Hirtus. 

He flung himself backwards with a shout of laughter and 
kicked the table. The chessmen left the board and leapt into 
the air simultaneously—like a chorus. 

The delight of the spectators knew no bounds, and the 
evening finished with song and dance. 

* * * 

Like the foreign communities of most small places, that of 
Posifano was a strange association of human beings. 

There was an Italian duchess living on her Litlc, a wealthy 
Polish count and his beautiful young wife, a filthy old Russian 
“moujik” turned “writer” who bore a decided resemblance to 
Tolstoi. 

Frustrated poets, artists and actors, escaping from the devas¬ 
tating blasts of their separate worlds; neurotic dowagers in 
search of they knew not what. People obsessed with strange 
and unnatural perversions, haunting the secret recesses of the 
decadent society created by their association. 

Among them were adventurers of all kinds, and a sprinkling 
of innocent, perhaps wealthy, tourists on whom this society 
battened itself like an octdpus. 

One evening the conversation at the Thalia had entered con¬ 
troversial, rather risque fields. Ellen and I and Isolde were the 
guests of Washington Hirtus for the evening. 

“There is a man on Capri,” interrupted a voice from a 
nearby table, "of whom it is said that there is no part of his 
body or his soul that is not for sale.” 

This scandalous remark, uttered in a deep and Tesonant 
voice, had the effect of drawing everyone’s attention to the 
speaker. He was an elderly man, tall and distinguished, and 
dressed in a pullover of brilliant blue which flowered at the 
top into a gaudy yellow scarf of expensive Florentine silk. On 
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his feet were a pair of blue corduroy-uppered, rope-soled shoes 
suggesting former residence on Capri. 

"It wouldn’t be so bad," continued the Man from Capri, "if 
he was an artist or a writer or a musician or something exotic, 
or even decent looking. But he's not. He’s a most repulsive 
looking fellow—a retired manufacturer of sal ami sausages.” 

A tremor ran through the assembled company. This was talk 
of a kind dangerously close to home; exciting stuff—but the 
present company did not feel altogether excepted. Many 
habituds of the Cafe Thalia felt that shafts, equally devastat¬ 
ing, might later be fired in their direction—from the same 
quarter. 

Some of those who felt the imminence of this threat were 
extremely anxious to hear more, but they judged it safer to 
withdraw without delay, which was the worst thing they 
could have done. 

Had they but known it at the time, the Man from Capri was 
adept at interpreting the most trivial gestures; he was a mini¬ 
aturist who arrived at astonishing conclusions through the 
study of trifles; a student of human behaviour whom no detail 
escaped; a Machiavelian observer, capable of estimating the 
most subtle variations of light and shade. A hold exponent of 
direct invective and a master of scandalous innuendo. 

And what was worse, he had a horrifying gift for mimicry. 
He was so good at it that it was no longer safe for him to 
rive on Capri; and so he was recoiling on his springs at Posi- 
tano; reconditioning himself, as it were, and getting in a litde 
useful practice for the return bout. 

And he knew the value of innocence. 

He had quickly ingratiated himself with the local peasantry, 
as well as with the fishermen and the tradesmen, who, liking 
the general run of the foreign element only in as much as it 
represented grist to the mill, were delighted to see the Man 
from Capri laying about him, smiting the Philistine hip and 
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thigh. Perhaps it was our comparative innocence that made 
him take a liking to us; anyway we got to know him well, and 
even conceived an affection for him. Ours was an affection 
based on sadness—the sadness experienced by most people at 
the spectacle of fine material irretrievably wasted. 

The Man from Capri had been the loved black sheep of a 
wealthy English family—a prodigal who had never returned 
to the fold. 

In his youth he had gone to Europe to study the arts and 
to develop his great natural talent for the stage. But his art 
life in Europe had been without the incentive of struggle; he 
received a generous allowance from home, and the egotism 
that would probably have sustained him against the ravages 
of material needs had merely incited him to futile quarrels 
with his principals. 

And so he had wasted the substance of his talent in going 
from one small part to another, until, in the end, he had frit¬ 
tered all his opportunities away. 

Drifting from one European capital to another or idling in 
the resorts in the days between the two world wars, he had 
accumulated a great deal of knowledge of the world. He knew 
at least five languages, and was thoroughly acquainted with 
every known and unknown form of vice and corruption. 

For a time he had been socially reclaimed through a lucky 
marriage, but World War II caught him in Budapest, and his 
wife had unfortunately perished in a Hungarian concentration 
camp. 

From the war had emerged the Man from Capri as we knew 
him, speaking Hungarian like a native, greatly embittered, and 
with a deep and permanent cynicism which set the pattern 
for his future existence. 

In the hey-day of his youthful vitality a healthy fear had 
prevented him from exploring any single vice to its limit; he 
had escaped the consequences of over-indulgence; but now he 
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felt that the sum total of his mis-spent past was ranging itself 
against him, and he began to care for himself like a con¬ 
valescent. Every day he did deep breathing exercises, ran up 
and down the beach, entered the water with great discretion, 
and spent much time lying in the warm winter sun. 

Nothing gave him greater pleasure than to be complimented 
on his physique or his youthful appearance. 

He was an escapist from death as he had always been from 
life; a creature of infinite possibilities, whose whole being had 
disintegrated like a house infested with termites. 

His sole remaining power lay in a perverted genius for casti¬ 
gating his own kind. And castigate them he did, in five lan¬ 
guages, and with a tongue steeped in pure vitriol. 

His verbal assaults were classics of their kind: 

"You see the sallow-faced man with the pince-nez, the 
fellow whose dog has such revolting habits, and who button¬ 
holes every new arrival with all sorts of snivelling remarks 
about money? Well yesterday he proposed to Hirtus and me, 
that out of the kindness of his heart, he was prepared to give us 
eighteen hundred lire for our English pounds — two or three 
hundred lire less than the rate advertised by the American 
Express Company in Naples! 

"Fancy proposing such a transaction in all seriousness to a 
scrummy old campaigner like Hirtus! Of course we pretended 
to he utter fools and strung him on to further offers of gener¬ 
osity. To hear him talk one would have thought him a prince 
of philanthropists. . . 

“'ll courvo,’ they call him! The crow!” 

Often, at dusk, the Man from Capri would call at the villa. 
His resonant bass voice would precede him up the stepped cor¬ 
ridors between the houses: 

", . . Out, out brief candle 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a ■poor player, 
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That struts and fret his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told hy an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing." 

Never had the great bard assumed such a personal meaning 
for us. Declaimed by the voice from a dead past; a shadowy 
spectre from the wings of an imagined theatre; a hoary headed 
ghost, declaiming in hollow mockery of a great actor who 
never had been. . . 

He was sinister, but sad. 

One evening he was walking with me in the upper reaches 
of the village. In the still air the vista below was unbelievably 
beautiful; he stood for a moment and let the glory of the even¬ 
ing sink in. Then he addressed the landscape, in a voice inef¬ 
fably tragic: "What a damned life I lead,” said the Man from 
Capri. 

* * * 

On a high point overlooking the beach of Positano lived a 
Polish writer who, having achieved some monetary success 
with his writing (principally through the expedient of industri¬ 
ous plagiarism) enjoyed a position of intellectual eminence in 
our little community. 

It was rumoured that during the war he had been a Polish 
"Quisling”; he had changed his name, but in the general tenor 
of his life, he exhibited all the worst characteristics of a Nazi 
storm trooper. 

The Man from Capri, who understood the Polish language, 
referred to him as: "That filthy Pole, with his revolting Eng¬ 
lish, who talks to his mother as though she were a dog.” 

The Pole, who was an invalid, rarely left his house. 

Instead, on nice mornings, he would amuse himself by 
watching the leisured classes sunbathing on the beach, or gos- 
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siping over their coffee on the terrace of the Cafe Thalia, 
focussing them to his taste through a pair of powerful binocu¬ 
lars. 

This pastime was all the more interesting to him because 
lie included, amongst other curious accomplishments, an ad¬ 
vanced knowledge of the art of lip-reading; an art which he 
had fully developed during the war when he had been posted 
with these same binoculars, as the hidden Nazi observer of 
a compound full of Polish prisoners. 

His present lip-reading activities in Positano increased his 
power in the neighbourhood, but the pastime had its draw¬ 
backs. 

Washington Hirtus the tough newspaper man, and the 
Man from Capri with his extraordinary faculties of observa¬ 
tion, had woken up to the Pole almost the instant they set 
their separate feet in the village. So they got together and 
staged the most outrageous conversations for the Pole’s benefit. 

He was so excited that he took down their remarks in short¬ 
hand, but when, later, he innocently tried to extort a little 
blackmail from the victims of their discussion, he was so morti¬ 
fied at the resultant laughter that even his arrogant nature was 
unable to cope with it. To the delight of the conspirators he 
was forced to go away for a two weeks' vacation. 

The house of the Pole was a kind of court, with an estab¬ 
lished group of courtiers dancing attendance on their chosen 
leader. The Pole had founded a cult. 

Intellectually the cult was faintly related to the Existentialist 
alist movement of the Paris cafd philosophers with whom the 
Pole claimed to have "grown up" in literary brotherhood; but 
mainly it was concerned with the practice of sexual excesses of 
a particularly depraved kind. The Pole was the personifica¬ 
tion of Proust’s "Baron de Charlus,’’ without the latter’s more 
engaging qualities. 

Sometimes this Pole, who also had a taste for exhibitionism, 
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would throw a party, wording the invitation, which would be 
delivered by hand by one of his young men friends, like a 
royal command: 

"Signor X . . . would be pleased if you would call on him 
this evening when he will be extending hospitality to his 
friends according to his custom.” 

A Royal command indeed! 

When the guests arrived they would find their host dressed 
to resemble a woman of fashion, 

Rouged, powdered, creamed, scented, enamelled and be- 
wigged, the glazed expression in the eye of this horrible Pole 
would indicate also that he had been taking drugs, as a kind 
of pre-party fillip. 

On this note the party would commence. 

How it eventually finished only the Pole, his immediate 
satellites and the devil had any idea. 

I could take most things philosophically enough, but Ellen 
refused to countenance any idea of the perverted Pole and his 
perverted parties. 

She coldly declined the several invitations that his young 
men brought to us on the beach. 
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TALE OF THE SWISS 
GENTLEMAN 



T HESE are bad people you speak of, Signor,” said Vincento 
the fisherman. 

Vincento, who had taken Ellen and me out in his fishing 
boat, was a natural philosopher and always interesting to listen 
to. 

Now I wanted to hear his views on the members of the 
foreign community whom I have already described. 

“These are bad people and evil things that the Signor speaks 
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of. Things I would not like my children to hear about, you 
understand Signora? 

"But all these evil things and people come and go, for they 
are without permanence. Have you ever seen before such blue¬ 
ness? Such a beautiful blueness of the sea, and it is ours for¬ 
ever. 

"Often we are poor people in our village, but always we 
are rich in this beauty, and the bad things which come and 
go, sometimes they are good for us, the experience. 

“They stop us to become lazy; they frighten us, so we pray 
much to the Holy Virgin. 

“I will tell you the story, Signor, how it has happen that 
I know these many things. 

“There came here many years ago a man from the country 
of Switzerland, which they say is a beautiful country with 
many tall hills and lakes. 

"The Swiss gentleman was very gay, with a coat of soft, 
soft wool, and a cravat of yellow silk, and the blue, rope-soled 
shoes of Capri, just like the tall actor you speak of Signor. I 
was a young man then, and foolish, taking pleasure in my 
great strength, for I could lift a full grown man and toss him 
in the air at arm’s length as one might toss the small bambino. 

"In that time the fish were many in the sea, and often I had 
much money, one, two thousand lire maybe, and at night I 
go sometimes to the Cafe of Thalia and drink much of the 
vino bianco and wrestle with Capo Roso on the floor who was 
my friend for making the people laugh. 

"And I am the great champion at it. 

"And then one night the Gentleman from Switzerland in¬ 
vites me to wrestle with him, and 1 think he makes the joke 
because he was a thin man without the great strength of my¬ 
self, and I was afraid not to hurt him, you understand? 

“Then when I went to take hold of him he was through 
my fingers like the eel, never was a fish more slippery than the 
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Swiss Gentleman, and his fingers which were slim and white 
like those of an idle woman hit into my flesh, and when I 
turned in a rage to take him he was not there. 

“And then was much laughter of all the people, and never 
a young man felt more foolish than I, Vincento the strong 
man, and my friend who was Capo Roso, laughed more loud 
than any. 

"And I went away from the Cafd of Thalia with a black rage 
in my heart. 

"And then I had die sickness, the strange sickness with 
much of pain in the neck and in the knees and elbows, and in 
the night time my teeth began to chatter. 

“Then came to see me the Swiss Gendeman, and with him 
Capo Roso, and he spoke to me in a strange way with much 
excitement: 

‘"I believe the Devil himself is in Positano,’ said the Swiss 
Gentleman. ‘This morning my soap for the shaving stopped to 
lather, and the day I came then went no more my good watch 
of Switzerland. And now all people in the village have been ill 
with this strange sickness, from which I myself have escaped 
only through drinking many fiascos of Chianti at great 
expense.’ 

“And after this time, Capo Roso, my friend, went no more 
with me to the fishing, for always Capo Roso liked not the 
hard work, and now the Swiss Gentleman had told him how 
that he could make easily the money without the fishing, as it 
is in America: 

“ Tou are a good-looking young fellow who can make a talent 
for performing small services,' the Swiss Gendeman had told 
him, 'and many ate the people here who will pay you for it 
without you ask them the question.’ 

“Then Capo leamt to change the American dollar and the 
English pound, with making to himself the good business, into 
the lire of Italy. And then he was always making like the 
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Swiss Gentleman in everything, dressing even in the colored 
cravat and the blue shoes of Capri. Messages went with him 
discreetly from one pcison to another, and he was arranging 
for strange gentlemen and ladies each to mecL the other. And 
always his person he would make at the service of the ladies 
who were lonely or no more happy with their husbands; and 
always he was helping the husbands with their unlawful affairs 
of the heart. 

"And then with the rich woman of Trieste, Capo Roso, who 
was my friend, went sinfully to live, and he became what is 
in America a gigolo, and he came no more to the fishing, the 
hard work. 

“Perhaps, Signor, you know of the great storm of the wind, 
the iramonianu which is much feared in the villages of the 
coast because of the. danger? 

“Well, soon after my strange illness, a terrible tramontana 
commenced to blow down the valley. This was truly, Signor, 
the most frightful tramonluna in all our history, and many 
strange things came with it. 

"At the first puff of wind all the cals of Posilano disappeared 
and came not back for seven days. There were many among 
the old people who said it was an evil omen signifying some¬ 
thing bad. 

"Then a flock of the black sheep of our village, feeding on 
the mountainside with peace in their hearts, suddenly rushed 
like mad creatures down the hill and dashed themselves to 
pieces in the ravine. 

“Even the skins were worthless, Signor. 

"The shepherd said that, at the time, he was playing quietly 
his pipes when suddenly the wind descended on him and 
violently twisted the pipes from his hand and threw them into 
the air. 

“A terrible screech came from the pipes, and the sheep took 
fright and were lost as I have told you, Signor. 
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“In two days the sea became with waterspouts like a boil¬ 
ing cauldron, the branches flew from the walnut trees, and 
oranges rained to the ground and rolled from the terraced gar¬ 
dens like golden waterfalls. It was a terrible sight. Signor, to 
see them, and the peasants all poor people. 

“After three days of it, all the houses were shut tightly with 
bars and bolts, and the good priests were praying in the 
churches, A Sister who ventured out on an errand of mercy was 
taken with her black robes by the wind and flung into the air 
like a parachute. Many there were who saw her from their win¬ 
dows dropping into the sea like a Holy Sacrifice, and nothing 
to do about it. 

“Always there was the terrible noise of the rocks and the 
land sliding and crashing from the hillsides, and one night 
there was a frightful boom, like the noise of a bomb in war¬ 
time, and a stone house fell and damned up the creek, which 
overflowed and brought me in the flood from my cottage. 

“In the terrible wind, Signor, I crawled to the Cafd of Thalia 
for protection. 

“I found there Capo Roso, my friend, and the Swiss Gentle¬ 
man; already they had drunk much of the vino hianco. 

"‘The end of the world has come,’ said the Swiss Gentle¬ 
man, ‘and the Devil has come to Positano to claim his own. 
Let us therefore drink, and prepare to meet him like gentle¬ 
men!’ 

"So he spoke in his strange way, the Swiss Gentleman, with 
his black eyes laughing all the time at our fears. 

“And outside, Signor, the wind howling and screeching in 
the narrow stone streets like all the Demons in the Bad Place 
let loose upon us. 

"Also living in the Caf6 of Thalia at the time, was the Ger¬ 
man painter who was like in character to the Polish writing 
gentleman you have spoken of, Signor, and a bianco Russian 
who was the same, and the rich woman of Trieste, and a 
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young divorced lady from America of Hollywood, and a Coun¬ 
tess from some other land of strange customs. 

"And all together we drank much of the wine and played 
at the cards and wrestled on the floor, only not with the 
Gentleman from Switzerland. And we lived wildly and sin¬ 
fully for the whole time of this 'terrible tramontana, like the 
people of Pompeii before the time of the great earthquake 
when all were devoured by the river of fire that flowed from 
the stomach of Vesuvio, which lies now at peace, by the Grace 
of the Holy Virgin, across the mountain. 

“Then suddenly the Iramoniana was finished, and again the 
world was smiling, and the people came from their houses to 
quickly repair the damage. 

“And the Swiss Gentleman said with excitement in his 
strange manner: ‘Now we must celebrate the weather with a 
grand fiesta! I invite all my friends to visit with me for the 
day, the great Volcano of Vesuvio!’ 

“The Swiss Gentleman had taken for that day a huge auto¬ 
mobile in which eight people could travel at the same i-imp.; 
tl padrone of the CaH of Thalia had prepared the good things 
to be eaten and the wine, and Capo Roso was the engineer to 
drive the automobile. 

“As I told you, Signor, I was young and foolish at the time; 
I thought it would be amusing to go. 

“Then Maria, my girl front the mountains, came to me and 
spoke: ‘The Swiss Gentleman is a bad one,’ she said, 'he has 
brought much evil to us here in our village. If you go with 
him to this fiesta to-morrow, I will not be any more your girl, 
and never will we be married in the Chiesa Nuovo as we 
have thought to do this long time.’ 

“But already, Signor, I was ashamed of the time I had 
spent with the people at the Caf£ of Thalia in the tramontana, 
and so I listened to my Maria. 
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“I did not go to the fiesta at Vesuvio. 

“From my boat on the blue sea I watched the automobile 
climb the curve of the road and I waved to Capo Roso and 
to the Swiss Gentleman as they went round the point. 

“And that was the last I ever saw of them. 

“News of the evil thing that finished them off came from 
Vesuvio, from village to village it came across the mountains to 
Positano. 

“It seemed that the Swiss Gentleman made the fiesta with 
the food and the wine before the parly visited the great vol¬ 
cano. 

“Everyone drankv so much of the vino bianco that they 
scarcely knew what they were about, but in the end they all 
got into the automobile and drove towards the s ummi t of 
Vesuvio. 

“There is a point, Signor, as you know, on the great moun¬ 
tain, beyond which the automobile cannot go. But Capo Roso 
seemed suddenly and without warning to have become the vic¬ 
tim of madness. The'automobile roared up the mountainside 
as though it were with wings like a bird, 

"It leaped over rocks, tree trunks and crags, like a creature 
endowed with frightful life. It rushed past guides and tourists 
so swiftly that they scarcely saw it go. And it vanished into the 
crater with its seven occupants, one for each day of the week, 
and die only diing that remembered it to go was a terrible howl 
of laughter from die Swiss Gentleman. . . 

“I regret to say, Signor, that not rjne of the victims of this 
dreadful thing was mourned in Positano; even my old friend 
Capo Roso, had lost to my own affections the claim. 

“The only person with sorrow was il padrone of the Caf£ 
of Thalia, who had hired out the automobile, and had never 
collected from the Swiss Gentleman the large bill. 

“And when he went to the room of the Swiss Gendeman, 
instead of the expense bagaglio that one naturally associates 
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with such a peison, there was not even a piece of paper—not 
one thing signifying that he had ever stayed at the Cafd the 
Swiss Gentleman!! 

“With a great fear in his heart il 'padrone applied to the 
Swiss Consulate at Napoli. 

“No one there had ever heard of the Swiss Gentleman! 

• “Every trace of him had vanished! 

“‘But he should be most easily traced,’ I said to comfort il 
padrone, who was not a bad-hearted, hut only a weak man, you 
understand, Signor? With his tall, thin body and his black 
eyes and his hands like a woman, he should be easily traced 
to his own people.’ 

“ ‘Thjs is not the time for the joke,’ replied il padrone in his 
anger. ‘The Swiss Gentleman was not like that at all. He was 
short and broad, with ugly fat hands and hairy arms. 

“ ‘Pardon me,’ said a lady who had heard what we had said, 
il padrone and me, from a nearby table, but the Gentleman 
from Switzerland, whom I knew well, was nicely built and 
distinguished looking, with curly hair and a perfectly gorgeous 
moustache. 

"Everywhere it was the same—nobody could agree about the 
appearance of the Swiss Gentleman. 

"It made us think, Signor, I can tell you. . . 'the Devil has 
come to Positano to claim his own.’ 

"Had not the Swiss Gentleman himself uttered these strange 
words? And had he not, when we wrestled, made me, who 
am, to this day, Signor, the strongest man in Positano, look like 
a small bambino? 

“Again I felt his fingers bite into my flesh, and the great 
coldness came to my bones. 

“There was no doubt that the Evil One Himself had been 
with us like the tramontana in our small village. 

“He had taken the bodies and the souls of his Own Chosen 
Ones and descended with them into the stomach of Vesuvio. 
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“After this, Signor, we began to think seriously, my friends 
and me, about the salvation of our souls; each Sunday the 
Church was filled with people, and many were the offerings 
left at the Shrine of the Virgin, and much the Confession for 
the Forgiveness of Sin. 

“My wife Maria has made me a good one, and has borne me 
many children, Signor, for which the Blessed Virgin be praised. 

"All of them, one by one, I have biought up in the Church, 
Signor, and if any of them wish to leave from the Church I 
take them on to the mountain and show them the Archway 
of the Madonna and next to it the great hole in the rock, made 
by the heel of the Evil One who vainly pursued Her—the 
same place that is visited often by Holy Pilgrims. 

“And then I tell them the story of the Swiss Gentleman, 
Signor, until the hair begins to stiffen on their skulls. 

"I read much the history, Signor, and I read that always, 
through the ages, many bad people have lived on these shores. 

“Fate brings them here to prepare them for the descent into 
the place of Eternal Fire; Fate surrounds them with the ut¬ 
most beauty of the world; they are feasted, as a man con¬ 
demned by law is feasted before execution. 

“And that is why the people of Naples, and Ischia, and 
Capii, and Sorrento, and Positano and Amalfii, who know these 
things, only smile sadly at the lives of such people as you 
speak of, Signor. When the time comes, the Swiss Gentleman 
will come from his place in the stomach of Vesuvio, and call 
for them. 

“Look, now, Signora. Have you ever seen such beauty as 
the blue of this sea 1 ? 

“It is a permanent thing—it is what life is for.” 
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PAINTING AND PEOPLE 



T HE atmosphere in the villa of Isolde Grishuna-Hctz was 
wonderfully conducive to work, and one had only to stroll 
out to the terrace for inspiration. 

I made paintings from the sketch books filled on the tandem 
journey south; and gradually ideas evolved and filtered through 
my mind on to the paper. 

The medium of gouache can be used as a water color, but 
I used it like an oil paint, on large sheets of Fabriano, the 
beautiful rag paper of Italy. Applied directly from the tube, 
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the colors retained an extraordinary brilliance—which was 
exactly what I needed. 

It seemed to me impossible to malce my colors too brilliant 
for the subject; for by this time I was steeped heart and soul 
in the glorious color of southern Italy. 

"Grey is the enemy of Color,” Delacroix had said, and I 
could only express what I felt by using pure colors laid side 
by side. 

And I had to feel the color, as well as to see it, before I set 
it down. 

In the mornings I would take my sketch book and climb the 
precipitous mountain tracks at the back of the villa, studying 
the features of the landscape from every aspect. 

Crevices richly studded with the crocus and the slipper 
orchid, split the cliff faces. Grasses of infinite variety tufted 
the steep slopes, softening the spiked outlines of the crocodile 
cacti and the jagged edges of the rocky outcrops. Springs 
gushed from solid walls of stone, and soft young growths of 
pine, freshly planted, glowed in the sunshine. 

One could sit for hours studying such a landscape. 

How to paint it—that was the question. There was just too 
much. 

Involved with the problems of organising such a subject into 
a picture one soon found that the details fought madly to¬ 
gether, struggling for the painter’s eye, like exhibitionists at 
a social function struggling before the camera. 

Impossible, it seemed, to make these milling organisms into 
a unified structure. 

Of course, one could compromise by selecting small comers, 
painting the intimate places, telling the story in a series of 
small studies. 

Bah! A hunter peppering dangerous game with machine-gun 
fire! Carving it to small pieces! The quarry is his — but the hide 
is useless. 
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No! we must try anotlicr tack. 

Suppose we make a grand frontal assault; work it to 
the bone in studies, carefully plan the composition, model the 
forms—get in there right behind them, balance the tones, com 
pose the rhythms, harmonise the colors, emphasise the textures 
and plaster on the pigments? . . . Failure! Applied intellect 
won’t work; it’s not enough. 

What about systematic simplification, an arrangement of 
broad masses, undulating shapes for Lhc movement, dovetailed 
diagonals for the drama? . . . Useless! Uninspired formula, 
signifying nothing. . . 

Perhaps a lot of color, taken up, spread and rubbed in with 
the palette knife, tittivated here and there, tastefully accented? 
. . , What coward’s talk is this? 

Fortuity for the faint hearted. . . . 

I was back in my first art school. 

"First sketch in the broad lines of tljc composition,” said 
the Professor. 

"Don’t be afraid of it. Dash it in, taking care of the tones. 
Work from the darks through the middle tones to the high¬ 
lights. Don’t forget the highlights. Take a few snapshots to 
refresh the memory. 

“Always take a ‘Kodak.’ 

"Then back to the studio. Study the work carefully. Smooth 
out any rough passages, flatten the edges. Introduce an 
atmosphere of refinement and taste. 

"When thoroughly cooked up, varnish. 

“The work is now ready for consumption. 

‘Wrap carefully. 

"Consign the soul to Hell,” and send the carcass to the 
Academy.” 


The distinguished Academic style, 
Aspiring honours, methods vile, 
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' ■ 'Corrupts the buyers for the State, 

Who don’t deserve a better fate . . . 

Cash before Creation. That’s the way it generally is. 

What about a stylised manner? 

Abstract the subject, you can’t go wrong with a good recipe. 

Perfectionist that you are. 

Bring out the metaphorical ruler, the set-square and the 
compass. Thoroughly dissect and clean, removing all superflu¬ 
ous portions. Then paste, beginning in centre and working 
neatly towards the comers. Allow finished work to dry. Then 
store in cool place. 

. . . Shades of Euclid! 

What in the Devil IS one trying to do? 

Had not Vincento the fisherman painted it, this landscape, 
when he described the tramontana? 

That was the way it was. 

Oranges cascading from the terraces like golden waterfalls, 
mauve in the shadows. Olive trees springing from rocky groves, 
pale viridian in the sun, fused together in the foliage. 

Ultramarine surround to give value to the greens. 

Not separate things, the houses, not inanimate, but one pat¬ 
tern, a broken zig-zag pattern of rock pitted with holes like an 
ant hill: basically aged, but gleaming with white facades in 
the new places. A crimson line to separate pattern and back¬ 
ground. Patches of pure color to enliven the intermediates, 
accents of Vermillion for salient points. A sea of turquoise, a 
blue backbone for the mountains, a crimson and cobalt sky to 
tie the upper comers. That was the way it was. 

To paint with imagination; to experience the magic cohesion 
of mind and heart and soul and eye in rectifying a single 
creative impulse. That is the thrill of painting. 

* * * 

These climbing-painting excursions led me to the discovery 
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that the mountains, seeming so desolate from below, wete in 
reality teeming with life. Herds of mountain goats, and sheep, 
black-faced and yielding a coatsc, tough-fibred wool, biowsed 
on the cliff edges; peasants cutting kindling wood sang and 
called to the shepherds from across the ravine, and others, 
carrying heavy loads on their heads, and accompanied by 
donkeys, pigs and other livestock, toiled in little cavalcades 
up the steep paths. 

One noted that they were Eastern, these peasants, that their 
Saracen and Moorish ancestry had, literally, defeated time 
itself. They were dark-skinned and hook-nosed, and when they 
sang, to quote the words of Isolde, “it was Afiica.” 

Evciy morning, in the gatden of the house next door to 
ours, one of these peasants would sing. Her voice was shrill 
and reedy, in curious harmony with the surroundings—related 
most intimately to the stone, the vines, ceramica tiles, and the 
tortoises wintering in the rose leaves beneath the cacti. 

* * * 

One could say of the Positanesean houses that they were 
islands of rock sui rounded by stone steps. Thousands and 
thousands of Steps all to be kept clean. . . 

The office of municipal street or step sweeper was fulfilled 
by one Polito. Thiough years of sweeping the steps from side 
to side, and negotiating their precipitous curves backwards, 
Polito, who was in any case not much more than four fceet in 
height, had developed a figure which resembled an old-fash¬ 
ioned piano stool. Constantly cheerful, his ready smile displayed 
a collection of four teeth, unevenly spaced, and of various 
colors, the most dazzling of which was a brighL emerald green. 

His tools of office consisted of a broomstick with several twigs 
tied loosely to one end, and a shallow fish-basket which he 
usually carried on his fingertips, as a waiter cairies a plate. 

Working very much as the mood directed him, Polito would 
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descend into the valley, travel swiftly up the other side, and 
begin all over again, working again and again the same terri¬ 
tory, like a painter employed on the Sydney Harbour Bridge. 

This employment, which may have seemed dull to a less 
imaginative character, gave Polito ample opportunity to de¬ 
velop his naturally excellent powers of observation, so that, 
over a period of years, he had gained an intimate knowledge of 
the domestic as well as tire architectural details which lay behind 
every open doorway or 1 gate in Positano. 

Whenever he swept himself, in the pendulum of his occu¬ 
pation, past the villa of Isolde Grishuna-Hetz, his sharp eyes 
travelled lightly through the doorway, dickered briefly on the 
sculptures and came to rest on a small hutch in the vault, in 
which Isolde kept two Angora rabbits. 

And one day, when Isolde went to tend her pets, they were 
missing. Having on one or two occasions caught Polito looking 
through the door, Isolde went at once to the offices of the cara¬ 
binieri and reported her suspicions. 

The carabinieri were otherwise occupied when she called. 

"Domani , Signora, Domani," said the custodians of the law. 

Two or three days later they made their report. 

It appeared that they had arrived at the humble dwelling of 
Polito too late—just in time, in fact, to see the last Angora 
rabbit vanishing into the pot. It appeared also, that in the 
negotiations they had become the receivers of stolen 

ear the story from the lips of those directly concerned: 

“Alas, Signora, it was too late, the animali were already lost, 
had you but consulted us several days before. . , However, not 
was he allowed, Polito, to enjoy the fruits of his unworthy 
labours without discomfort. Three or four legs he ate, and that 
was all. The rest he was compelled to share, also half a litre 
of vina bianco , by il Capiano, to teach him a lesson. 

"It would not be useful, Signora, to put Polito in the gaol. 
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Every day it would be necessary to let him out to sweep his 
steps, and the expense would be great, to keep him. 

“But rest assured, Signora, il Capitano has spoken to him 
most sharply, and he will take no more the coniglio, Polito. 
Truly it has been a lesson to him.” 

Having acquitted themselves thus honorably, the representa¬ 
tives of the carabinieri clicked their heels, bowed and shook 
hands with the plaintiff, signifying that so far as they were 
concerned the affair was finished. 

Polito bore no grudge against Isolde; he didn’t even make a 
detour on his irregular beat past the villa. 

One morning, after a tramontana which had almost blown 
Positano into the sea, had kept us confined to the house for 
five days, Ellen and Isolde walked up the steps to the junction 
of the high and low roads. 

The sun was shining, the trees were burgeoning, and Polito 
was walking jauntily along the high road, basket and broom in 
hand. Elis free hand removed his hat and his arm described 
a semi-circle. "Buon g iomo, Signoril Adessa la primaveral” 
(“Good morning, ladies! Now we have the spring!") said 
Polito. 

* * * 

Positano was rich in such local characters. 

For example, there was Gaetano, the postman, who appeared 
at odd times with our mail. Watching Gaetano studying ad¬ 
dresses from a range of two or three inches through his iron- 
rimmed glasses, one suspected that he could neither read nor 
write, and that he identified the addresses through the different 
appearance of the capitals plus the number of ordinary letters 
in the names of his customers, 

He conducted his office of postman like a business, building 
up goodwill, varying the quality of his sendee according to the 
importance of the client, and exploiting various methods of in¬ 
creasing his revenue. 
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Our most costly item of mail was a subscription to the 
American magazine “Holiday,” for which I had done some 
work in the U.S.A., and which weighed anything from half 
a pound upwards. 

The effort of transporting “Holiday” turned Gaetano from 
a postman into an Atlas, carrying the world on his shoulders; 
a Hercules wrestling with a printed lion. 

In answer to his ring we would hasten to the vault below 
to find him reclining on the doorstep mopping his brow, with 
a weighty copy of “Holiday” at his feet. If we failed to respond 
at once with a tip, other demonstrations of fatigue would 
follow. 

Another expensive item was the telegram. Unremuncrative 
clients would receive their telegrams from the bands of very 
small boys; but to clients more generous, Gaetano was apt to 
deliver the telegram himself, declaiming as he did so upon the 
unreliability of the local ragazzi and the inconvenience of the 
hour. 

In the matter of hours Gaetano was as irregular as Polito— 
he could be expected at this time, that time or, in inclement 
weather, not at all. 


. * * * 

One of our favourite characters in the village presided over 
a small office which was labelled "Informaziane Turistno ." 
He was known as Turistico. He was the son of the sandal- 
maker, who lived near the Cafd Thalia, and as well as being in 
charge of tourist information, he spoke some English and was 
the local chess champion. 

Sometimes he joined Washington Hirtus and me in our 
games at the Thalia, and soon it appeared that his greatest 
handicap as a chess player was himself—his own excitable 
Latin temperament. 
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Having played himself into a winning position through the 
exercise of his excellent natural intelligence, his temperament 
would then take over. He was like a runner in a race, who, 
finding himself unexpectedly in the lead, goes to such extremes 
to maintain his position that he runs off the course. 

Invariably Turistico would defeat himself through over¬ 
excitement. 

But one night he triumphed. 

Not that on this occasion he controlled his temperament; on 
the contrary he lost his head so completely that, quite by acci¬ 
dent, he checkmated his opponent with a move that nobody 
had foreseen. 

The victim happened to be Washington Hirtus himself. 

When the suitation was pointed out to Turistico he col¬ 
lapsed and had to be revived with vino bianco. 

* * * 

By this time Ellen and I had settled down to a very happy 
life with Isolde. There was no place in her fine, generous 
nature for the kind of trivialities that usually spoil community 
living, and she was extremely careful not to intrude on what 
she considered to be our privacy. 

Had we so chosen we need never have known that she was 
there; but we could never have enough of Isolde’s company, 
and for our part we did our best to see that she felt a little 
less lonely than before. 

Then of course there was the common interest of our work, 
Isolde with her wood-carving, Ellen with her writing, and me 
with my painting, and drawings in the mountains—to say 
nothing of the thumb-nail sketches in which we all indulged 
about the environs of the Caf6 Thalia. 

One evening Isolde told us that her sister was coming to live 
with her. We were selfish enough to receive this item of news 
with mixed feelings. We couldn’t imagine a sister of Isolde s 
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being anything but agreeable, but we wanted to keep Isolde to 
ourselves. 

When she came, Isolde, with her Swiss courtesy, introduced 
us at once: “This is my sister, Etta.” 

A slim, straight little figure, bright eyes, an immaculate en¬ 
semble of black, that was our first impression of Etta. Then, for 
a week or so we hardly saw her: she was the most mercurial 
and the least obtrusive person I have ever known. 

Getting to know Signora Etta was like reading a classic or 
learning a symphony—it was not easy, but one was greatly en¬ 
riched by the experience. 

The more we grew to know about Signora Etta, the more 
we wanted to know, and the more we lilted her. 

Her personality exuded a rare warmth, encompassing those 
who were close to her like a protective arm; it was the wannth 
of a great humanist, one whose natural sympathy and under¬ 
standing of human problems had been tempered by bitter ex 
perience. 

Etta’s story came out in fragments, and months passed before 
it was possible to piece it together. 
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T HE father and mother of Isolde and Etta were, respectively, 
Swiss and Italian, and in their caiefully run cosmopolitan 
household the two girls grew up spealdng four languages, 
French, English, German and Italian, as naturally as ordinary 
people speak one. 

In the course of time Isolde embarked upon her career of 
art, and Etta married a doctor of medicine and embarked upon 
a career of philanthropy. 

Both the girls made their homes in Italy, a country where 
there was plenty of opportunity for the practise of both voca¬ 
tions. 

The doctor had inherited the part ownership of one of the 
largest industrial concerns in Italy, and the marriage made 
Signora Etta one of the great ladies of the land. Inherited 
wealth was the doctor’s only connection with the family busi¬ 
ness, he knew nothing of commerce and soon became com 
pletely absorbed in his chosen profession. In obedience to her 
natural inclinations, no less than in the desire to keep pace 
with her husband, Signora Etta became a voluntary worker in 
hospitals, and an organiser of charitable institutions. 

Access to her husband’s as well as her own fortune gave her 
'the opportunity of indulging her charitable instincts to the 
full, and she made excellent use of it. 

Etta was by nature a planner and a .builder, one who could 
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not enduie the spectacle of human waste without trying to do 
something about it: her soul derived permanent nourishment 
from the contrived happiness of others. 

The doctor repaired the bodies of his patients: Etta rein- 
stated their souls. 

She would prune away the old, the useless and decayed 
parts: plough and fertilise the ground, replant the seed and 
let the sun in—get the orchard going again. 

She would spare no pains nor expense' to establish the pati¬ 
ent in a new, healthier environment. 

Hundreds of people in Italy, small, humble people who 
exerted no influence, owed her debts of gratitude. Yet gratitude 
was a quality which, in her wisdom, she never looked for, and 
many people never found out who had helped them. Probably 
they considered their reinstatement as an act of God, became 
more religious, repented more sincerely for their sins, and led 
much happier lives. 

But this period of Etta’s life was no period of austere self- 
denial. She loved luxury; loved riding, ski-ing, the parties and 
the other pleasures so easily accessible to people in her posi¬ 
tion. Her vitality and physical stamina exhausted her friends 
and worried them for fear she should overtax her strength. 

But philanthropic work was .the reason for her existence, as 
art is the reason for the artist's existence, and medicine the 
reason for the doctor’s. 

Etta regarded herself in this respect as purely functional, as a 
being invested with life and endowed with various attributes 
for a special purpose: she was like a bee, polinating the flowers 
and delighting in the ensuing fruits. To those in need she was 
a spot of healing sunshine. 

Thus Signora Etta before World War II. 

When the war came Etta volunteered for service as a Red 
Gross nurse; she was accepted, and went to work with the doc¬ 
tor in an army hospital. 
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To her the war was lilce a frightful plague, the bacteria of 
some terrible disease, which, for unaccountable reasons, had 
suddenly multiplied and broken the bounds of human con¬ 
trol. The outbreak had to be combated and stamped out as 
quickly as possible. 

With her prodigious capacity for work, she spared neither 
herself nor anybody else in her efforts to bring about this 
result. 

There was but one consideration — the restitution of the 
victims. 

Their nationalities did not matter, she was as solicitous in 
her care of British, French or American prisoners as she was 
of wounded Italians or Germans. 

But as Rommel fell back before the Allied advance in the 
Middle East, Etta and her husband, who could speak the 
language, found themselves attending, almost exclusively, the 
hundreds of wounded Germans who poured into the hospital 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

During this terrible time the hospital staff worked twenty- 
four hours a day, the disease was gaining, and it seemed as 
though nothing would stop it. 

Then the virus of war struck directly at Signora Etta. 

The Allied landing in southern Italy was the signal for the 
Italian partisans to come down from the hills. The original 
partisan movement had been based on genuine beliefs, but 
gradually it had been corrupted by self-seekers and opportunists 
of the worst possible kind. 

Criminals had been released from the gaols on condition that 
they join the partisans, and soon the most frightful crimes 
were being perpetrated in the name of the movement. 

Now they came down from the hills and embarked on a 
programme of pillage and loot. 

They entered the hospital where Etta and her husband were, 
and they took the doctor out and Etta never saw him again. 
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Then they threw Etta into gaol, into the clamp stone cell 
of a filthy Italian gaol, a place without facilities of any kind, a 
disgusting hole unfit for a pig to live in, and they left her there 
for weeks. Occasionally a repulsive turnkey brought her scraps 
of food and a tin of water. 

The terrible privations of such a situation would have been 
too much for the strongest constitution, but Etta’s strong little 
body resisted for weeks before it finally succumbed. 

Then, when it was obvious that the prisoner was desperately 
ill, she was transferred to a dirty room in the gaol hospital 
where she languished for months, completely unattended, ex¬ 
cept for the gaoler, who never left the room. 

At the end of this time, a semblance of order having been 
restored to the now Allied occupied territory, the authorities 
found time to investigate the charges against the prisoner Sig¬ 
nora Etta. 

It seemed that she was accused of having tended German 
wounded, and as this, in itself, did not constitute a crime to 
anyone except the “partisans,” a few red-tape formalities were 
gone through and the prisoner was set free. 

Free? She soon found that every vestige of her possessions 
had been looted. Not even a dress remained. 

Her house had been razed to the ground, and her husband’s 
money and estates had been confiscated. 

She knew nothing of legal matters, and the four months 
which had just passed had discouraged her belief in the value 
of human “rights.” 

She was as free as the lowest beggar in Italy. 

Signora Etta, who had spent a good half of her life helping 
others, now set to work to rehabilitate herself. 

There was but one occupation for which she was really fitted; 
she applied for work in a hospital. 

There, for some time, she did the most menial kind of work 
for a miserable pittance; but after a few months she was able to 
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contact Isolde. Isolde herself had lost practically every material 
thing she owned in the general debacle, but at least she was 
able to send Etta a few clothes and a little money, and I dare¬ 
say, had she been able to, she would have sent Etta her house 
and furniture as well. 

But soon the unquenchable light of Etta’s spirit had turned 
into a steady flame; the hospital authorities began to r ealis e her 
value and she was advanced to a more responsible position. In 
a little over a year her reputation was such that she was offered 
the post of assistant to the matron of a more important hospi¬ 
tal, and when a few years later, she was offered a post as 
matron of a hospital, she had saved enough money to be able 
to spend the interim period at Positano with her sister, Isolde. 

And so Etta came to Positano. 

Etta was, in the best connotations of the word, an aristocrat, 
everything she did was finely done, everything she said was 
charmingly said, and when she helped people (as even now 
she frequently did) it was done gracefully and with infinite 
tact. 

To imagine Etta in a prison was like trying to imagine a 
humming bird at the bottom of a coal pit. 

Never at any time did we see her wear any other color than 
black; usually a small black cloche hat, a short jacket, and a 
pair of exquisitely tailored black slacks. 

Everyone in Positano wore slacks for travelling up and down 
the steps. Etta could never have traversed the steps, at her 
ordinary speed, in a skirt. 

When we met Etta she was over sixty years of age, yet 
when I really came to know her she thought nothing of walk¬ 
ing for nineteen or twenty miles with me, at a stretch, or 
climbing the goat tracks to the mountain villages; and although 
Isolde was often very concerned about these excursions, never 
once did Etta exhibit signs of fatigue. 

Her diet consisted almost entirely of dry bread and tea. 
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She explained to Ellen once that the muscles of her stomach 
had shrunk to such an extent during the terrible times she had 
been through, that she was incapable of digesting much more 
than that at once. It seemed hardly enough to keep a sparrow 
alive. . . 

She never appeared in local society, hut if we had a tea 
party at the villa, Etta would insist on doing all the cooking 
and making all the preparations for it. Working behind the 
scenes, she would do everything to make the party a success- 
but she would never appear at it. 

She was amused at the vagaries of the local "characters,” but 
she had an intense dislike for the all-too-common variety of 
Italian who, as she put it, was “completely without character.” 

And, while she found some of the people interesting as 
psychological studies, the excesses of the foreign community of 
Positano were anathema to her. 

Etta had one trifling weakness—and that was for good 
coffee. 

On our excursions wc would patronise the cafe espresso at 
every village we came to, and usually we would toss off three 
or four cups at a time. I could never tell the difference be¬ 
tween one cup and another, but, from the taste, Etta could 
have written the history of the bean from which each cup was 
made. By the time several months had passed we knew the 
inside of every cafe espresso from Sorrento to Amalfi. 

The past was a book to Etta, a book that she opened but 
rarely, disclosing to us one page at a time. . . . 

* * * 

One evening our near neighbours, Signor Pedro and his wife 
(who was Danish) called to see us. They wanted our advice 
on the question of migrating to Australia. 

Signor Pedro was an official at the Bank of Salerno, and 
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during the war, when the Allies had landed in Italy, he had 
worked for the British Army—in the supply section. 

There, over a period of a few months, he gained for himself 
a reputation for honesty and efficiency of a very rare vintage. 
Soon his name rang from end to end of the Salerno area as 
that of "the one Italian on whom the Allies could implicitly 
rely." Accordingly (and especially as he spoke four languages 
fluently) he was entrusted with a position of great responsi¬ 
bility—with access to supplies of all kinds. 

Naturally, at this time and place, in this department of the 
army, bribery and corruption was rife. Allied, as well as Italian 
officials, made hay while the sun shone and indulged in every 
variety of graft. 

But in the midst of corruption, Signor Pedro was incorrup¬ 
tible; and when the British occupation came to an end and 
ordinary internal commerce was resumed in Italy, Signor Pedro 
went hack to his job at the Bank of Salerno no richer than he 
had left it. 

He resumed the responsible position of chief cashier at a 
large branch of the bank; but there he soon discovered that the 
job was not what it had been. 

The devaluation of the lire had induced a kind of madness 
among the people; the currency of Italy now had hulk, but was 
sadly deficient in purchasing power; the actual size of the lire 
notes ranged from the dimensions of a tram ticket to those of 
a large sheet of writing paper, and the pockets of a beggar might 
well bulge with lire notes insufficient to buy him a good meal. 

At the various banks of Italy, the work of separating, sort¬ 
ing into denominations, and counting these filthy notes was 
frightful to contemplate; and after several years, when the 
notes continued to pour into his cage with unabated fury, 
Signor Pedro thought he would go mad. 

For, as well as this work, his talent for languages gamed ror 
him the responsibility of dealing with all the foreign currency, 
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and his conscientious nature earned him the privilege of super¬ 
vising the most complicated system of book-keeping imaginable. 

So complicated were the affairs of the branch in fact, that 
when, after some years, a small battery of inspectors put in an 
appearance, they took the bank’s books as read and the cur¬ 
rency as counted, and spent the remainder of the lime allotted 
for their inspection in watching the regular officers at their 
work, or in being entertained by the bank’s more affluent cus¬ 
tomers. 

But their favorite occupation lay in haranguing Signor Pedro 
at his duties. 

For these duties, Signor Pedro drew a monthly emolument 
of forty thousand lire—about twenty pounds odd, with which to 
keep himself, his wife, and their four children. 

The difficulties of doing this he made known to the inspec¬ 
tors; surely, he thought, when the position is made clear to 
the directors, they will increase my salary. 

But months passed and he heard nothing. He wrote several 
letters to the head office staling his case; but these elicited no 
response either. So in desperation he made a trip into the 
city — to the head-office — and sought an interview with the 
general manager. 

The general manager leaned back in his comfortably up¬ 
holstered chair and listened to Signor Pedro’s request with 
a cynical smile playing about his lips. 

"How is it that you make this strange request to me Signor?” 
he said at last. "It is well known that during the war when 
you worked for the British army, you, like many others of us, 
were in a position to make for yourself a comfortable fortune.” 

“Si, Signor,” replied Pedro, "and I made from it not one 
single lire.” 

"Ai Yi!” retorted the general manager, clicking his tongue 
impatiently. “If this be true, which I do not for a moment be¬ 
lieve, then you were indeed foolish. You cannot expect the 
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Bank to sympathise with your failure to seize and make the 
most of your opportunities. The interview is at an end.” 

Signor Pedro went back to his work with rage in his heart. 

Separating the filthy lire of his filthy employers, he reflected 
bitterly, that whereas in Italy, money is undoubtedly the root 
of all evil, honesty is decidedly impolitic. 

He decided that there could be no future for himself or his 
children in such a country. A man of less character might 
easily have resorted to other expedients to remedy the situation; 
but Signor Pedro decided to try and migrate to Australia. 

Therefore he sought our advice. 

We did what we could and when we left the district he was 
still involved in negotiations. . . 

* * * 

For a week or more Ellen had complained at odd times about 
not feeling well, and a visit to the International Hospital at 
Naples confirmed our suspicion that she was going to have a 
child. 

Our charming friends were delighted at the news: they com¬ 
menced to look after Ellen as though she was their own daugh¬ 
ter: no expectant mother ever had happier surroundings. 

Meanwhile life at Posifano was becomingly increasingly 
interesting. 

The foreign community, though decadent enough when its 
adherents were considered separately, was collectively packed 
with the variety which is the spice of life. 

There were so many exhibitionists around that one was never 
at a loss for free entertainment. Frequent parties in private 
houses varied the evenings at the Cafd Thalia, and different * 
people would come to visit us at the villa. Sometimes 
I would go alone to the caf6 and play chess with Washington 
Hirtus. Also I had found another chess player in the person of 
a Swedish painter now living at our original home in the pen- 
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sione. He nearly always won at chess—through the ruthless 
procedure of talcing so long to move that his opponent’s atten¬ 
tion strayed to other things. 

One night I determined to outstay him, an unwise, if victori¬ 
ous manoeuvre which sent me tottering off home at five o’clock 
in the morning. Past experience had taught me that there is 
nothing more stubborn than a Swede, but this Swede had 
also great character. He had been given a grant by the Swedish 
Government to study art in Italy: his painting was a little too 
formalised for me, but it had a solid basis: undoubtedly he 
was one of the best painters of the group in Positano. 

A German painter, and former President of the Dusseldorf 
Academy, whose style had been unscrupulously plagiarised by 
the lesser artists of Positano, was the finest painter of the 
group. He was a strong draftsman and a real master of chiaro¬ 
scuro. Often he would come to the villa for dinner and we 
would have fascinating discussions — with Isolde acting as 
interpreter. 

There was a large colony of artists in Positano, but with the 
exception of Isolde and the German painter, the others were so 
busy cutting each other’s throats that they scarcely had time 
to paint. 

An interesting addition to our community of artists was a 
young Australian sculptor who came to visit us, Oliffe Rich¬ 
mond. 

Pie was soon to go as assistant to the British sculptor, Plenty 
Moore, and now he was taking a busman’s holiday in Italy. 

Isolde gave him some clay and soon another sculpture was 
blooming in the vault below. 

There, also, lurked the tandem, permanently demobilised so 
far as Ellen was concerned, by the expected arrival of the infant 
McCulloch. 

One day Richmond and I took it out and set off down the 
coast to Amalfi. From Amalfi we went over the mountains to 
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Ravello where we stayed at a pensione and drew the local 
scene. Richmond’s drawings were truly sculptural, solid yet 
graceful things with emphasis on the third dimension. 

The season was winter, and Ravello was bitterly cold. 

One day when I was drawing in an upper' part of the town 
I got so cold that my teeth commenced to chatter and my whole 
body started to shiver like an aspen, 

On the other side of the old square a faded sign ma rked 
"Ristoranta " hung above an arched doorway. I went inside and 
finding that the restaurant was still operative, I ordered some 
coffee and bread and cheese. 

Presently a small boy appeared with a bowl of mimstwne. 
My coffee would be some time, meanwhile would I accept the 
■minestrone with the compliments of il padrone? 

It was excellent minestrone. 

When it was finished a second boy came and replaced it 
with a large plate of spaghetti al hurro, also with the compli¬ 
ments of il padrone. 

Soon the third course appeared, borne, naturally, by a third 
child, and also “with the compliments . . 

A fourth child brought me a liqueur—a genuine strega, which 
certainly aided my digestion. 

I saw neither my coffee nor my bread and cheese, and all 
attempts to pay for the meal were summarily rejected. 

Of course I was extremely grateful for this generous gesture, 
so unusual in Italy; but there was something mysterious about it. 

Did il padrone present me with this magnificent meal simply 
out of the kindness of his heart? Or was the whole thing (in 
conformity with the Italian character) an extravagant method 
of "saving face” because the establishment had neither bread, 
cheese, nor coffee? 

Going over the question, I gave him half the benefit of the 
doubt and concluded that he was motivated by both considera¬ 
tions. 
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In any case I am suie that this unexpected meal saved me 
fiom a severe attack of pneumonia. 

* * * 

Oliffe returned to Positano several days before me; his nW 
was limited and he wanted to see more of Positano. Besides 
his clay model was waiting for him in the vault, crying for 
attention His place at Ravello was taken by the Swedish 
painter who was to ride the tandem back with me. On the 
way home I Lhought to try out the Swede's powers of endur¬ 
ance. We beefed it round the curves and up the hills at a ter¬ 
rific rate, but in the end it was myself who called it off. He 
was a tough character that Swede. 

Back in Positano, Ellen, assisted in the usual fashion by Etta, 
had staged a welcome home party, with only the family pre¬ 
sent. Later, when I went to Sicily for a couple of weeks, they 
did the same thing. They loved an excuse for this kind of 
family parly, and I must say I never enjoyed parties more, nor 
received a better welcome home. 

We were now well into the middle of winter: there was 
snow on the mountains and occasionally it would drift down 
and cover the terrace with a lacy film. 

Our rooms were heated with small stoves made of terra¬ 
cotta, from which iron flues, running through the walls, car¬ 
ried away the smoke. 

Peasant wood-carriers brought our wood from the mountains. 
Usually it was quite gieen and full of sap. The heat turned the 
sap to steam, which, as soon as it was carried by the flue into 
contact with the cold air outside, turned into a thick black pitch 
which ran everywhere. 

Nobody stirred from the house when the tramontana blew; 
but sometimes a hot wind came across from Africa and made 
it possible to bathe in the sea, as I quite often did. 
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In the mornings, when the weather was suitable, I used to 
work at my painting on the terrace. 

The sea lay two hundred feet or more below, and looking 
across a mile or two of blue water, one saw two small green 
islands—the legendary Isles of the Sirens. One of them was 
now owned by the dancer, Massine. 

On still nights the fishermen would put out to sea with 
t Vir boats illuminated with carbon lamps to attract the fish. 
Against the background of the dark ocean, the lights shone 
like candles, or rather like the lights of a city reflected in 
wet pavements: but here there was not even a suspicion of 
traffic to mar the beauty. 
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“HAS ANYONE SEEN 
A TANDEM?” 

O UR idyllic existence at Positano came to an end in the 
early spring. 

In less than three months’ time the baby was due, and after 
lengthy discussion we had decided that it was best to have it 
in London. 

Also I had finished a good many paintings which I thought 
to exhibit in London if I could get a gallery. 

The foreign community as we knew it showed signs of 
breaking up. Hirtus was working on the last bombastic chap¬ 
ters of his book; and the rage of the unworthy elements was 
steadily mounting against the Man from Capri—obviously he 
would soon have to leave. 

News came from Rome that a good friend of ours was 
starting a private art gallery there, so wc communicated with 
him and got the tentative promise of an exhibition for Isolde, 
who commenced work on the project forthwith. 

Etta had received news of the expected call to her beloved 
hospital and soon she would be leaving. 

With the summer would come hordes of tourists, and the 
simplicity and charm of the little village would be temporarily 
eclipsed. 

We finally realised that we were leaving when the carpenter 
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came and made a strong wooden crate for the tandem, a box 
in which to consign it by carrier to the railway station at 
Naples. 

It was a tragic tiring saying good-bye to our beloved friends, 
perhaps it is enough to say that we spent the whole of the 
journey to Naples trying to console each other. 

* * * 

In Naples we established ourselves in a noisy hotel near 
the station and bought two first class tickets for the round trip 
to Paris, via Switzerland. 1 

Then I went to arrange the transport of the tandem. 

I found it in a small deposito hagagli, hedged about by 
so many avaricious looking porters that I was quite unable to 
face up to them. 

I went back to the hotel and sought the assistance of 
the head porter, who spoke English. 

“Ah, Signor, I know exactly what we must do. We must at 
once telephone to my cousin who does everything of this kind 
for the ClT company. He will arrange for it to go, the tandem, 
at the very minimum of expense.” 

The telephone conversation with the cousin lasted upwards 
of half an hour. It appeared that we were’ in luck, the cousin 
would come at ten o’clock the next morning and fix everything. 

Meanwhile, he, the head porter, would send with me an in¬ 
ferior porter to make the necessary preliminary arrangements. 

The inferior porter met 'with some spirited opposition at the 
deposilo, but finally a compromise was effected and the inferior 
porter went off and fetched a hand truck. It took the whole 
of the deposito staff to lift the crate on to the truck, and all 
of them wheeled it across to the station. 

We left it, not without misgivings on my part, in a deserted 
looking customs shed, after which we dispersed to our various 
domiciles. 
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I was considerably puzzled by the proceedings and spent a 
sleepless night thinking about the cousin from the CIT com¬ 
pany. 

He showed up promptly at ten the next morning. 

Ah, yes! We had been wise indeed to seek his help, had we 
not done so, the dispatch of the tandem would have cost us 
dearly. Our first call was to the office of the Customs Con¬ 
troller, where I produced the papers issued at Ventimiglia 
when we had brought the tandem into Italy. An item on them 
stated that the sum of four thousand lire which we had paid 
for the privilege of bringing the tandem into Italy, would be 
refunded to us when we left. 

In the ensuing argument, which I was able to follow but 
patchily I was uncertain whether the CIT man and the in¬ 
ferior porter (who had since joined us) were actually on my 
side, or whether they were putting on an act. 

However, the result was the same—we lost the argument. 

It was possible to claim the four thousand lire only at the 
point at which we had entered Italy, that was to say, Venti¬ 
miglia, which was hundreds of miles away from the point at 
which we proposed to leave Italy. Furthermore, before the 
customs official would issue the necessary papers for the mach¬ 
ine to be put on the train, it was necessary for me to pay him 
six hundred lire. 

I turned to the CIT man for assistance, but both he and the 
inferior porter were arguing on the side with a couple of minor 
officials. 

. . . "arguments to the left of me, arguments to the right 
of me, into the •pocket of the customs man went the six 
hundred . . 

Our next argument took place outside the ticket office. The 
tandem was not permitted to go direct to Paris; it had to make 
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the round trip with us through Switzerland! They would issue 
a ticket for it to go as far as the Swiss border and that was all! 

That was too much; I literally went purple in the face with 
rage, and the frustration I suffered through not being able to 
translate my lurid comments on the Neapolitan railways into 
Italian proved almost fatal. 

I stormed up and down the ticket office with the CIT man, 
the inferior porter and the rabble from the defosito yelling at 
my heels. 

I considered the idea of appealing to the British Consulate; 
but they had already proved ineffectual in the matter of the 
soggiornos, and to contact them would probably mean a delay 
in Naples of several days. 

There was no alternative to throwing in the sponge and let¬ 
ting the lunatic Neapolitan railways send the tandem with us 
to Switzerland. 

The ticket cost me the same as my own first class fare! 

All the porters from the defosito lifted the tandem to the 
truck for transport to the train. Then they looked at me expect¬ 
antly. 

I was beyond the point of feeling resentful. I gave a crazy 
sort of laugh. "Standing there like a line of crows waiting for 
the sheep to die,” I said. 

“Si, Signor,” they answered in chorus. 

I had already seen them reduce a large wooden trunk to 
matchwood simply because the consigner’s tip hadn’t been 
adequate. I couldn’t tip them all, so I singled out those who 
looked most dangerous and thanked my lucky stars that the 
tandem was crated in a strong wooden box. 

Back at the hotel the CIT man was enjoying a cup of coffee. 
I gave him what I thought fit, also the inferior porter and the 
head porter, all of whom had represented a dead loss. 

However, I was so pleased to have finished with the tandem 
that I felt quite happy. 
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There were several hours to kill before our train left, so we 
walked round the market at the back of the Piazza Garibaldi. 

In our ears was the constant silvery jingle of the bells on the 
donkey carts, and the cries of the hawkers. Produce of all 
kinds was in the stalls, women sitting with live fowls and 
geese in their laps, displaying the points of the livestock to 
prospective clients, men walking about holding aloft coat hang¬ 
ers from which fluttered dresses and suits of clothes. It was 
Petticoat Lane in a Neapolitan setting. I made some drawings 
and was mistaken by some of the passers-by for a part of the 
market. 

In the Piazza Garibaldi we were beset by the usual number 
of repulsive beggars; it brought to one a sense of reality. How 
could anyone blame the railway hangers-on for trying to rob 
the tourists when the possibility of their finishing like these 
wretched beggars lurked always, just around the comer? 

Again we were glad to leave Naples. 

At the Swiss border we soon found the tandem and arranged 
its transport to Paris. The customs officials there were much 
more intelligent than the Neapolitans, they promised to collect 
the four thousand lire for us and send it to someone we nomin¬ 
ated in Italy. 

We named a friend and, wonder of wonders, several months 
later she received it. We travelled slowly through Switzerland, 
and thence to Paris. 

The tandem was at the station waiting for us when we 
arrived. 

* * * 

So ended our great trans-European tandem jaunt. 

From it came a book, a baby, and an exhibition. 

This is the hook: the baby, Susan, was bom at Hammer¬ 
smith. She weighed seven and a half pounds at birth and tripled 
her birth weight in five months: the exhibition was held at the 
St. George gallery in Grosvenor Street. It took place towards 
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the end of the month of July—when the greater part of the 
art world of London was on vacation. 

The remainder, however, received the work with about the 
usual degree of enthusiasm bestowed on unfamiliar things in 
London. 

As for the tandem, well, I took it back to the dealer who sold 
it to me in Paris. 

“Ah! Monsieur! I am happy indeed Lo see you. How did you 
manage with the gears?” he asked blandly. 

I answered evasively. Then I left the tandem with him to 
sell for us on commission. 

We have never heard of it since. 

Has anyone in Paris noticed a tandem, painted green, with 
chiomium plated controls, and a frame cast in one piece to 
enable it to go round comers without coming to pieces? 

That’s our tandem. 

Perhaps some day we’ll go back to Paris and redeem it, 
and have a small trailer put on the hack. 

But with three lo consider, we won’t be riding it again as far 
as Positano. 
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